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Il y a des reprochies qui louent, et les louanges qui medicent. 
ROCHEFOUCAULT. 
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The Bride of Abydos. A Turkish Tale. By Lord Byron. 
Seventh Edition, 8vo. Pp. 72. Murray, 1814. 


The Corsair, a Tale. By Lord Byron, 8vo. Pp. 108. Murray, 
1814. 


THE muse of Lord Byron is so extremely prolific, that if she 
do not actually bring forth Twins, her offspring succeed each 
other with such wonderful rapidity, that it becomes almost 
impracticable to complete the examination of the beauties. and 
deformities of one, before another bursts upon us. As his 
lordship, however, appears now to have completely filled his 
literary nursery, by the exhaustion of his stock, he may pos- 
sibly afford the public some respite from the labour of perusing 
the gloomy effusions of his brain, and, for once, fulfil his 
intention to tempt no further the award of ‘* Gods, men, nor 
columns.”’* But as, before his excursion to the East, he an- 
nounced a similar intention, which he assuredly has not kept, 
we are not warranted in building very strong hopes on his 
present declaration. 

Before we shall proceed to examine the poems on our table, 
we shall take notice of the two dedications, and, in our com- 
ments upon them, we shall avail ourselves of the assistance 
of a contemporary writer, who has animadverted, with appro- 
priate strength, on the gross and glaring inconsistency into 








* Dedication to the Corsair. 
No. 190, Vol. 46, March, 1814. Q 
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which this poetical peer has been betrayed ; an inconsistency 
which cannot, indeed, be said to amount to a dereliction of 
principle, because principle has not the smallest concern with 
any of the productions of the noble bard, but which, never- 
theless, reduces the value of his praise, and the force of his 
censures, to the lowest of all possible standards. ** The Bride 
of Abydos’’* is inscribed “* To the Right Honourable Lorp 
HotLanp, with every sentiment of regard and respect, by his 
gratefully obliged and sincere Friend, Byron. 

“* Grateful and sincere!’ Alas! alas; ‘tis not even so 
good as what Shakespeare, in contempt, calls “ the sincerity 
of acold heart.” Regard and respect!’ Wear, with what 
regard, and how much respect, he treats this identical Lord 
Holland. In a tirade against literary assassins (a class of men 
which Lord Byron may well feel entitled to describe), we have 
these lines addressed tothe Chief of the Critical Banditti ; 


‘¢ Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway, 
Thy Holland's banquets shall each toil repay, 
While grateful Britain yields the praise she owes, 
To Holland's hirelings, and to learning’s foes !" 


By which it appears, that 
6 These wolves that still in darkness prow] ; 


This coward brood, which mangle, as their prey, 
By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ;” 


are hired by Lord Holland, and it follows, very naturally, that 
the “ hirelings,”’ of Lord Holland must be the “ foes of learn- 
ing.” 

This seems sufficiently caustic ; but hear how our dedicator 
proceeds— 


‘€ TJlustrious Holland ! hard would be his Jot, 
His hirelings mention’d, and himself forgot ! 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
Where Scotchmen feed, and Critics may carouse ! 
Long, long, beneath that hospitable reof 

Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof, 
And grateful to the founder of the feast 

Declare the Landlord can translate, at least ! 


Lord Byron has, it seems, very accurate notions of grati- 





* As the fashionable world have entertained great doubts about 
the proper pronunciation of this word, they are informed, thatthe 
ancients, as far as classical authority goes, pronounced the second 
syilable dong; but that the modern Greeks pronounce it s/ort. Rev. 
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tude; and the word “ grateful” in these lines, and in his 
dedication of the Bride of Abydos, has a delightful similarity 
of meaning. His Lordship is pleased to add, in an explana- 
tory note to this passage, that Lord Holland’s life of Lopez de 
Vega, and his translated specimens of that author, are much 
“ BE PRAISED by these disinterested guests.” Lord Byron well 
knows that bepraise and bespatter are almost synonymous. 
There was but one point on which he could have any hope of 
touching Lord Holland more nearly ; and of course he avails 
himself, in the most gentlemanly and generous manner, of 
the golden opportunity. 

When his club of literary assassins is assembled at Lord 
Holland’s table, Lord Byron informs us, 


That lest when heated with th’ unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female readers’ cheek, 

My Lapy skims the cream of each critique ? 
Breathes o’er each page her purity of soul, 


Reforms each error, and refines the whole.” 


Our readers will, no doubt, duly appreciate the manli- 
ness and generosity of these lines ; but to increase their ad- 
miration, we beg to remind them, that the next time Lord 
Byron addresses Lord Holland, itis to dedicate to him, in all 
friendship, sincerity, and gratitude, the story of a young, a 
pure, an amiable, and an affectionate bride ! 

The verses were bad enough, but what shall be said, after 
such verses, of the insult of sucha dedication ! 

We forbear to extract any further sperm gne of this pecu- 
liar vein of Lord Byron’s satire; our “ gorge rises at it ; ong 
we regret to have been obliged to say so much. And 
Lord Byron i is, * with all reg: ard and respect, Lord Hol lane's $ 
sincere and grateful friend!” It reminds us of the respect 
which Lear’s daughters shewed their father, and which the 
poor old king felt to be ** worse than murder.” 

But Lord Holland being merely a friend, and a friend of 
resterday withal, has no. right of complaint in comparison 
with the Earct or Cartisite, who was “ Jus guardian and 
relation,” and to whom he dedicated his first poem. Even 
so late as the year 1808, Lorp Byron was the ‘ most affec- 
tionate kinsman, &c.” of the noble Earl. 

Mark how dutifully and affectionately this ingenuous young 


man celebrates, in a few months after (1809), the praises of 


his friend : 
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‘© No Muse will cheer with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puling of Caruisve ; 

What heterogeneous honours deck the Peer, 
Lord, rhymster, petit-maitre, pamphleteer ! 

So dull in youth, so drivelling in age, 

His scenes alone has damn’d our sinking stage. 
But managers for once, cried “* hold, enough,” 
Nor drugg'd their audience with tragic stuff. 
Yet at their judgment let his Lordship laugh, 
And case his volumes in congenial ca/f; 

Yes! doff that covering where Morocco shines, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant lines.” 


And, in explanation of this affectionate effusion, our lordly 
dedicator subjoins a note to inform us that Lord Carxisxx’s 
works are splendidly bound, but that “ the rest is all but lea- 
ther and prunella,” and a little after, in a very laborious note, 
in which he endeayours to defend his consistency, he out- 
Herods Herod, or to speak more forcibly, he out-Byrons Byron, 
in the virulence of his invective against * his guardian and 
relative, to whom he dedicated his volume of puerile poems.” 
Lord CaRLIsLE has, it seems, if we are to believe his word, 
for a series of years beguiled * the public with reams of most 


orthodox, imperial nonsense” and Lord Byron concludes by 
asking, 


‘¢ What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 
«* Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.”’ 


«‘ So says Pope,” adds Lord Byron. But Pope does not 
say so; the words “ knaves and fools,” are not in Pope, but 
interpolated by Lord Byron, in favour of “ his guardian and 
relative.” Now all this might have slept in oblivion with Lord 
Caruisitx’s Dramas, and Lord Byron’s poems; but if this 
young gentleman chooses to erect himself into a spokesman 
of the public opinion, it becomes worth while to consider to 
what notice he is entitled ; when he affects & tone of criticism 
and an air of candour, he obliges us to enquire whether he 
has any just pretensions to either; and when he arrogates the 
high functions of public praise and public censure, we may 


fairly enquire what the praise or censure of such a being is 
worth— 


‘* Thus bad begins, but werse remains behind.” 


We have seen Lord Byron’s past and present opinions of 
two Noble Persons whom he has honoured with his satire, and 
vilified by his dedications ; let us now compare the evidence 
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which he has given at different and yet not distant times, on 
the merits of his third Dedicatee, Mr. Thomas Moore. To 
him Lord Byron has inscribed his last poem, * The Corsair,” 
as a person “of unshaken public principle, and the most un- 
doubted and various talents ; as the firmest of the Irish patriote, 
and the first of Irish bards.” 

Before we proceed to give Lord Byron’s own judgment of 
this ‘ firmest of patriots,” and this “ best of poets,” we must 
be allowed to say, that though we consider Mr. Moore as a 
very good writer of songs, we can by no means assent to the 
poetical supremacy assigned to him, even in the way in which 
Lord Byron has qualified it, by calling him the first only of 
Trish poets ; and, as we suppose, his Lordship must mean, of 
Irish poets of the present day ; the fact is not so. We cannot 
conceive how Mr. Moore comes by the high-sounding title of 
‘* patriot ;” what pretence there is for such an appellation, by 
what effort of intellect or of courage he has placed his name 
above those idols ef Irish worship, Messrs. Scully, Connell, 
and Dromgoole? Mr. Moore has written words to Irish tunes ; 
so did Burns for Ais national airs; but whoever called Burns 
the “ firmest of patriots” on the score of his contributions to 
the Scots Magazine ? 

Mr. Moore, we are aware, has been accused of tuning his 
harpsichord to the key-note of a faction, and of substituting, 
wherever he could, a party spirit for the spirit of poetry ; this, 
in the opinion of most persons, would derogate even from 
his poetical character, but we hope that Lord Byron stands 
alone in considering that sucha prostitution of the muse en- 
titles him to the name of patriot. Mr. Moore, it seems, is an 
Irishman, and, we believe, a Roman Catholic; he appears to 
be, at least in his poetry, no great friend to the connexion of 
Ireland with England. One or two of his ditties are quoted in 
Ireland as laments upon certain worthy persons whose lives were 
terminated by the hand of the law, in some of the unfortunate dis- 
turbances which have afflicted that country ; and one of his 
most admired songs begins with a stanza, which we hope the 
Attorney-General will pardon us for quoting : 


‘¢ Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 
When Malachy wore the collar of gold, 
Which he won from her proud Invader ; 
When her Kings, with standard of green unfurl'd, 
Led the Red Branch Knights to danger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world, 
Was set in the crown of a Stranger.” 
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This will pretty well satisfy an English reader, that, if it be 
any ingredient of patriotism to promote the affectionate con- 
nexion of the English isles under the constitutional settlement 
made at the revolution and at the union; and if the foregoing 
verses speak Mr. Moore’s sentiments, he has the same claims 
to the name of “ patriot” that Lord Byron has to the title of 
“trustworthy ;” but if these and similar verses do not speak 
Mr. Moore’s political sentiments, then undoubtedly he has 
never written, or at Jeast published any thing relating to public 
affairs ; and Lord Byron has no kind of pretence for talking of 
the political character and public principles of an humble in- 
dividual who is only known as the translator of Anacreon, and 
the writer, composer, and singer of certain songs, which songs 
do not (ex-hypothest) speak the senttments even of the writer 
himself. 

But, hold—we had forgot one circumstance: Mr. Moore 
has been said to be one of the authors of certain verses on the 
highest characters of the state, which appeared from time to 
time, in the Morning Chronicle, and which were afterwards 
collected into a little volume, of which our readers will find 
some notice in a subsequent article ; this may, probably be 
in Lord Byron’s opinion, a clear title to the name of patriot, 
in which case, his Lordship has also his claim to the same 
honour ;_and indeed that sagacious and loyal person, the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, seems to be of this notion ; for when 
some one ventured to express some, we think, not unna- 
tural, indignation at Lord Byron’s having been the author of 
some impudent doggrels, of the same vein which appeared 
anonymously in that paper reflecting on his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent and her Royal Highness his daughter, the 
Editor before-mentioned exclaimed—* What ! and is not a 
Peer, cn hereditary councellcr of the Crown, to be permitted ta 
give his constitutional advice ? !!!” 

if writing such vile and anonymous stuff as is sometimes 
read in the Morning Chronicle be the duty of a good subject, 
or the privilege of a Peer of Parliament, then indeed we have 
nothing to object to Mr. Moore’s title of Patriot, or to Lord 
Byron’s open, honourable, manly, and constitutional method of 
advising. the Crown. 

To return, however, to our main object, Lord Byron’s con- 
sistency, truth, and trust- worthiness. 

His Lordship is pleased to call Mr. Moore not only Patriot 
and Poet, but he acquaints us also, that “he is the delight 


alike of his readers and his friends ; the poet of all circles, and 
the idol of his own.” 
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Let us now turn to Lord Byron’s thrice-recorded opinion of 
* this poet of all circles.’ We shall quote from a Peem which 
was re-published, improved, amended, and re-considered, not 
more than three years ago; since which time Mr. Moore has 
published no Poem whatsoever : : therefore, Lord Byron’s for- 
mer and his present opinions are founded upon the same data, 
and if they do not agree, it really is no fault of Mr. Moore's, 
who has published nothing to alter them. 


** Now look around and turn each (rifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age, 
While Little’s lyrics shine in hot pressed t welves.” 


Here, by no great length of induction, we find that Little’s 
i.e. Mr. Thomas Moore’s, lyrics, are trifling, ** precious works,” 
his Lordship ironically adds, that ** please times from which, 
as his Lordship says, ** taste and reason are passed away !” 

Bye and by his Lordship delivers a still more plain opinion 
on Mr. Moore’s fitness to bethe “ Poet of Aut circles.” 


>? 


‘© Who in soft guise surrounded by a quire 

Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire. 

** With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush'd, 
Strikes his wild lyre, while listening dames are hush’'d ; 
"Tis Little, young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay ; 

Griev'd to condemn, the Muse must yet be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust !” 


O celum et terra! as Lingo says: what? this purest of Pa- 
triots is immoral? What, “the Poet of all circles,” is “the 
advocate of lust!” Monstrous! but who can doubt Byron? 
and his Lordship, in a subsequent passage, does not hesitate to 
speak still more plainly, and to declare, in plain round terms 
(we shudder while we copy) that Moore, the Poet, the Patriot 
“* Moore, is lewd !”’ 

After this, we humbly apprehend that if we were to “ trust 
Byron,” Mr. Moore, however he may be the idol of his own 
circle, would find some little difficulty in obtaining admittance 
into any other. 

Lord Byron having thus disposed, as far as depended upon 
him, of the moral character of the first. of Patriots and Poets, 
takes an early opportunity of doing justice to the personal ho- 


nour of this dear “ friend ;” one, as his Lordship expresses it, 


of * the magnificent and fiery spirited” sons of Erin. 
“ In 1806,” says Lord Byron, “ Messrs. Jeffery and Moore 


met at Chalk Farm—the duel was prevented by the interfe- 
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rence of the Magistracy, and on examination, the balls of the 
pistols, like the courage of the combatants, were found to have 
evaporated !” 

** Magnificent and fiery spirit,” witha vengeance ! 

We are far from thinking of Mr. Moore as Lord Byron either 
did or does ; not so degradingly as his Lordship did in 1810 ; 
not so extravagantly as he does in 1813. But we think that 
Mr. Moore has grave reason , of complaint, and almost just 
cause, to exert “his fiery spirit” against Lord Byron, who 
has the effrontery to drag him twice before the public, and 
overwhelm him, one day with odium, and another with ridi- 
cule. 

We regret that Lord Byron, by obliging us to examine the 
value of his censures, has forced us to contrast his past with 
his present judgments, and to bring again before the public 
the objects of his lampoons and his flatteries. We have, 
however, much less remorse in quoting his satire than his de- 
dications ; for, by this time, we believe, the whole world is in- 
clined to admit, that his Lordship can pay no compliment so 
valuable as his censure ; nor offer any insult so intolerable as 
his praise. 

Before we state one other flagrant instance of Lord Byron’s 
tergiversation, we have a remark or two to make on a person- 
age whom his Lordship, for a wonder, uniformly praises; and 
if we had any respect or regard for that smal] poet and very 
disagreeable person, Mr. Sam Rogers, we should heartily pity 
him for being “ damned” to such “ fame” as Lord Byron’s 
uninterrupted praise gan give. 

But Mr. Sam Rogers has another cause of complaint against 
Lord Byron, and which he is of a taste to resent more—His 
Lordship has not deigned to call him “ the firmest of patriots,” 
though we have heard that his claims to that title are not much 
inferior to Mr. Moore’s. Mr. Sam Rogers is reported to have 
clubb’d with the Irish Anacreon in that scurrilous collection 
of verses, whicli we have before mentioned, and which were 
published under the title ef the “ Twopenny Post-bag,” and 
the assumed name of “ Thomas Brown.” The rumour may 
be unfounded ; if it be, Messrs. Rogers and Moore will easily 
forgive us for saying, that, much as we are astonished at the 
effrontery with which Lord Byron has acknowledged his lam- 
poon, we infinitely prefer it to the cowardly prudence of the 
author or authors of the ‘ Twopenny Post-bay,” lurking 
behind a fictitious name, and “ devising impossible slanders,”’ 
which he or they have not the spirit to avow. 

But, to return to the more immediate subject of our lucubra- 
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tions: It seems almost like a fatality, that Lord Byron had 
hardly ever praised any thing that he has not at some other 
period censured, or censured any thing that he has not, by 
and bye, praised or practised. 

It does not often happen that booksellers are assailed for their 
too great liberality to Authors, yet, in Lord Byron’s satire, 
while Mr. Scott is abused, his publisher, Mr. Murray, is 
sneered at, in the following lines: 


‘* And think’st thou, Scott, by vain conceit perchance, 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance : 

Though Murrdy with his Miller may combine, 

To yield thy Muse just HALF A-CROWN A LINE? 

No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 

Their bays are sear, their former dawrels fade. 

Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame: 

Low may they sink to merited contempt, 

And scorn remunerate the mean attempt.” 


Now, is it not almost incredible, that this very Murray (the 
only remaining one of the booksellers whom his Lordship had 
attacked; Miller has left the trade ;) is it not, we say, almost 
incredible, that this very Murray should have been soon after 
selected by this very Lord Byron, to be his own publisher ? 
But what will our readers say, when we assure them, that not 
only was Murray so selected, but that this magnanimous young 
Lord has actually sold his works to this same Murray; and, 
what is a yet more singular circumstance, has received, we will 
not say pocketted (because he is said to have given the whole 
produce of two of his poems to a literary character, who is 
distantly related to him) for one of his own poems, a sum 
amounting not only to ‘ half a crown a line’ (Mr. Scott, by the 
bye, is reported to have received fourteen shillings a line for his 
last and worst poem, Rokeby) but to a whole crown a line. 

“© The faded laurel,” then, “ the brains rack’d for lucre,” 
the ‘ merited contempt,” “ the scorn,” and “ the meanness,” 
which this querulous and consequential young man has as- 
sribed to Mr. Scott, appear to have been a mere anticipation 
of his own future proceedings, for, if the poems are written 
for sale, and are sold, it matters little, in this view of the case, 
into whose hands the money ultimately fall; and thus, 


Even-handed Justice 
Commends the ingredients of his poison'd chalice 
To his own lips. 


But, it is curious to observe, how Lord Byron's tone is 
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changed, in respect of Mr. Scott. In his dedication to the 
Corsair,” he says, “ Scott alone, of the present generation, 
has hitherto completely triumphed over the fatal facility of the 
octo-syllabic verse ; and this is not the least victory of his fer- 
tile and mighty genius.” This is blowing hot and cold with a 
vengeance ! Nor have we, even yet, quite done with his lord- 
ship’ s inconsistent vagaries. 


It must be amusing to those who know any thing of Lord 
Byron in the circles of London, to find him magnanimously 
defying, in very stout heroics, 


" all the din of Mellourn House 
** And Lamles’ resentment » 


and adding, that heis “ wnscared” even by “ Holland’s spouse.” 

To those who may be in the habit of hearing his Lordship’s 
political decanis, the following extract will appear equally 
curious :— 

“ Mr. Brougham, in No. 25 of the Edinhugh Review, 
throughout the article concerning Don Pedro Cevallos, has 
displayed more politics than policy; many of the worthy bur- 
gesses of Edmburgh being so incensed at the INFAMOUS princi- 
ples it evinces, as to have withdrawn their subscriptions ;” and 
in the text of this poem, to which the foregoing is a note, he 
advises the Editor of the Review to 


«© Beware, lest L/undering Brougham destroy the sale ; 
Turn beef to bannacks, cauliflower to kail.” 


Those who have attended to his lordship’s progress as an 
author and observed that he has published four poems, in little 
more than two years, will start at the following lines. 


“ O cease thy song ! 

A bard may chaunt too often and too long ; 

As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare ; 

A rourTH, alas, were more than we could bear,” 





And as the scene of each of these four Poems is laid in the 
Levant, it is curious to recollect, that when his Lordship in- 
formed the world that he was about to visit “ Afric’s coast,” 
and “ Calpe’s height,” and ‘* Stamboul’s minarets,” and 
«¢ Beauty’s native clime,” he enters into a voluntary and solemn 
engagement with the public, 


«© That should he back return, no letter'd rage 
Shall drag Ais common-place book on the stage : 
Of Dardan tours Jet Dilettanti tell, 
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He'll leave topography to classic Gell, 
And, quite content, no more shail interpose, 
To stun mankind with poetry or prose.” 


And yet we have already had, growing out of this “ Tour,” 
four volumes of poetry, enriched with copious notes in prose 
selected from his ** common place book.” The whole inter- 
spersed every here and there with the most convincing proofs 
that instead of being ‘* quite content,’ his Lordship has re- 
turned, as he went out, the most discontented and peevish 
thing that breathes. 

But the passage of all others which gives us the most delight 


is, that in which his Lordship attacks his eritics, and declares 
that : 


** Our men in Buckram shall have blows enough, 
“© And feel they too are penetrable stuff.” 


And adds, 


« T have- 
** Learn'd to deride the Critic's stern decree, 
“* And break him on the wheel he meant for me.” 





We should now with all humility ask his Lordship whether 
he yet feels that “ he too is penetrable stuff,” and we should 


further wish to know how he likes being “ broken on the wheel 
he meant for” others ? 

When his Lordship shall have sufficiently pondered on these 
questions, we may possibly have one or two more to propound 
to him. 

We shall dismiss his lordship’s prose, before we take cogni- 
zance of his poetry. In his dedication to the “ Corsair,” the 
adulation of Mr, Moore is fulsome even to disgust; he adverts 
to a project of that gentleman for ‘* the composition of a 
poem whose scene will be laid in the East ;’”’ and he tells him, 
*¢ Your imagination will create a warmer sun, and less clouded 
sky; but wildness, tenderness, and originality, are part of 
your national claim of oriental descent, to which you have al- 
ready thus proved your title more clearly than the most zealous 
of your country’s antiquarians.* 

In allusion to his former publications, which have been re- 





* In a sentence which has neither sense nor meaning to recommend 
it, it would be too much, perhaps, to expect a rigid attention to gram- 
matical accuracy ; but surely it were not unreasonable to expect, that 
a writer who quotes Greek incessantly should know the distinction 
between an adjective and a sulstantive. 
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ferred to above, in order to mark his inconsistency, he speaks 
of them as “ compositions, whose former circulation is part of 
my present, and will be of my future, regret.” But he does 
not condescend to state to the public one single reason for the 
revolution which has taken place in his sentiments: nor even 
to note to what extent that revolution has proceeded, nor to 
what persons it applies. This is treating the public rather 
cavalierly; and is a very ungrateful return for the protection 
and countenance which that public has afforded to his works. 
There may, indeed, be policy in it; for certainly the attempt 
to reconcile contradictions would have been too much ever 
for Lord Byron’s assurance to support. But our readers must 
be reminded, that the opinions, the promulgation of which he 
thus professes to regret, were not the hasty ebullitions of pas- 
sion, but the deliberate decisions of judgment. Time, ample 
time, was afforded for re-consideration and correction, by the 
successive editions through which the publication which con- 
tained them passed. But so far was the author from finding 
any thing which required correction, and so firmly did he 
adhere to the opinions which he had advanced, that, though 
the first edition had appeared anonymously, he thought proper 
to prefix his name to the second, and we gave him due praise 
for his manliness in so doing. Who then will give him credit 
for the assertion, that the circulation of those compositions 
forms a subject of present, and will be the subject of future, 
regret, to him? He who spares no one must bear to be told, 
that a tone and spirit of dogmatism very ill become a man, 
whose opinions and whose principles are as unsettled as the 
wind; and who seems to take delight only in venting the sple- 
netic effusions of a restless, wayward, and perturbed imagi- 
hation. 


“* With regard to my story, and stories in general,” pursues his 
Lordship, ‘‘ I should have been glad to have rendered (to render) my 
personages perfect and more amiable, if possible, inasmuch as I have 
been sometimes criticised, and considered no Jess responsible for 
their deeds and qualities than if all had been personal.” 


As these personages were the creatures of his own imagina- 
tion, we should have conceived it perfectly possible to render 
them more amiable, unless, indeed, nothing amiable is ever 
allowed to enter his lordship’s imagination. And we shall still 
continue to think, that where an author has his choice of sub- 
jects, and always chooses one which is neither grateful to the 
feelings, profitable to the understanding, nor beneficial to the 
morals, of his readers, such choice can only be the result of a 
perfect approbation, by the author of the principles, opinions, 
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and feelings, for which his book is made the channel. Lord 
Byron, therefore, must not be surprized at the reflections cast 
upon him, on this account. Nor, indeed, does he seem to 
care much about them; for he adds, cavalierly enough ; 


‘* Be it so—if I have deviated into the gloomy vanity of ‘ drawing 
from self,’ the pictures are probably like, since they are unfavourable ; 
and if not, those who know me are undeceived, and those who do 
not, I have little interest in undeceiving. I have no particular desire 
that any but my acquaintance should think the author better than the 
beings of his imagining; but I cannot help a little surprixe” (we 
wish he would condescend to write a /ittle better English) ‘“‘ and per- 
haps amusement, at some odd critical exceptions in the present in- 
stance, when I see several bards (far more deserving, I allow) in very 
reputable plight, and quite exempted from all participation in the 
faults of those heroes, who, nevertheless, might be found with little 
more morality than “‘ the Giaour,” and perhaps—but no—I must 
admit Childe Harold to be a very repulsive personage; and as to his 


identity, those who like it must give him whatever ‘ alias’ they 
please.” 


There is an affectation of indifference displayed here, which 
is any thing but commendable. We hope it is affectation, for 
if such indifference were really felt, we should have a most 
contemptible opinion, indeed, of the author. What is the ime 
putation for which he thus professes his contempt? An impu- 
tation of resembling characters, destitute of all religious and 
moral principle, devoid of every humane feeling, of every so- 
cial virtue,—a profligate infidel, and a gloomy misanthropist ! ! 
Such are the characters which his lordship has delighted to 
pourtray. But perhaps he thinks that the very extravagance of 
the imputation exempts him from the necessity of a formal dis- 
avowal! If so, he should have passed it wholly without no- 
tice; having noticed it, his language on the subject should 
have been any thing but equivocal. It ill becomes a man, 
who so frequently addresses himself to the public, to affect a 
contempt for public opinion—for that opinion, in short, to 
which he must be indebted for the circulation of his works. 
Besides, it peculiarly became his lordship to examine maturely 
what ground his writings had afforded for the unfavourable 
opinion which some of his readers, it appears, have expressed ? 
The examination would have been of service to him, in more 
respects than one. It might have led him to re-consider many 
of the obnoxious sentiments, and pernicious opinions, which 
have been put into the mouths of his different personages ; and 
it might have convinced him that the individuals who had been 
led, from his productions, to think unfavourably of him, were 
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not so much in the wrong as he is now willing to believe them 
to be. Other advantages, too, might have resulted from such 
an investigation, which we forbear to particularize. 

The ‘* surprise” and *‘ amusement’ which he professes to 
have felt, at the imputed prejudice of those who had censured 
him, while they had sufiered other poets who had pourtrayed 
odious and immoral characters to pass with impunity, sprang 
from a very delusive source. He must, we should think, have 
been aware, that the ground of objection was not the having 
pourtrayed, ina single poem, or even in more, a character of 
this description, but of having invariably, in all his poems, 
introduced such characters, as his leading, and most interest- 
ing, personages. It was the pomp and ostentation of infide- 
lity, profligacy, and misanthropy; the mind constantly fixed 
on such objects, and apparently delighting to pourtray them ; 
that raised the exceptions which his lordship seems disposed to 
treat thus lightly, but which, nevertheless, the soundest and 
best part of the British community, though neither “ the poets 
of all circles,” nor “ the idols” of any, will, we are persuaded, 
regard as serious and well-founded exceptions. And we are 
not aware, that any other modern poet has exposed himself to 
similar exceptions ; his lordship’s triumph, therefore, over the 
critics, on this ground, is merely imaginary. We shall havea 
few words at parting to say to the author, which, of course, 
we shall reserve for the close of this article; and shall now 
direct our attention to the poems before us. 

The first circumstance worthy of remark in “ The Bride of 
Abydos,” is that for any information conveyed by the book 
before us, the scene of action may as well be in any other 
part of the Turkish dominions as at Abydos, for not a word is 
said of Abydos any where but in the title page; and there is 
no bride, for assuredly Zuleika, though destined by her father 
to marry one man, and by herself to marry another, is killed 
before she can become the bride of either. It was reserved for 
the ingenuity of Lord Byron to produce a bride without a 
marriage. 

The scene opens with Giaffir, a Pacha, in his Divan. 


‘* His pensive cheek and pond'ring brow 
Did more than he was wont avow.” 


The train are dismissed, and Giaffir remains alone with his 
son, Selim, whom he taunts with his youth, his effeminacy, and 
his unfitness for deeds of arms. But though Selim’s tongue 
was silent, his eyes spoke the indignation which fired his 
bosom. 
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«* As sneeringly these accents fell 
On Selim’s eye he fiercely gazed— 

That eye returned him glance for glance, 
And proudly to his sire’s was rais’d, 

Till Giaffir’s quailed and shrunk ‘askance.” 


As Lord Byron has, at last, become pleased with Walter 
Scott, he seems also to have taken a liking to some of his obsos 
lete words, all uncouth, as these words are to an English ear, 
Zuleika, the Pacha’s daughter, is now introduced, to whom 
the Pacha announces, in a kind of doggrel verse, unworthy of 
Lord Byron, his resolution of giving her in marriage to a 
** kinsman of the Bey Oglou.” He then departs and leaves 
Zuleika and Selim together. Selim is sulky, and Zuleika fond. 
She exerts every kind artifice which sisterly affection can sug- 
gest, to soothe his melancholy, and to dispel his gloom. She 
gives him a flower, which he rejects; she then addresses him 
in these soft strains. 

«*« What—not receive my foolish flower? 
Nay, then, I am indeed unblest : 

On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 

And know’st thou not who loves thee best ? 
Oh, Selim dear! Oh! more than dearest! 
Say, zs i¢ J thou hat’st or fearest ? 

Come, lay thy head upon my breast 

And I will kiss thee into rest, 

Since words of mine—and songs must fail, 
Even from my fabled nightingale.” 


These soothing words, and corresponding acts, of course, 
rouzed, as well they might, Selim from his lethargy, and he 
became as warm as she. He declares his affection for her, 
vows never to be separated from her, and concludes by telling 
her, that he is not what he appears to be. This hint has a sin- 
gular effect on the virgin Zuleika, for it induces her to make 
the strongest love to Selim, to proceed to a kind of practical 
illustration of her passion, and to use language, which would 
be indecent even inthe mouth of her lover—for know, good 
reader, Selim was not her brother. But Lord Byron, having 
become attached to Mr. Moore, has probably thought it neces- 
sary to prove his attachment to his poetry also, by imitating 
some of the most objectionable points in Mr. Moore’s compo- 
sitions. At length the lovers part, after making an assignation 
for the ensuing night, in the gardens of the Harem. 

At the appointed hour, Selim meets Zuleika, and cqnducts 
her to a grotto in the garden, where he unfolds the secret of 
his birth, informing her that he is the son ef Abdallah, Giathr’s 
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brother, who had been poisoned by Giafhir; and that, after his 
death,. Giaffir had, either through fear, or through remorse, 
adopted him (Selim) for his own son. Selim, however, has 
long meditated revenge; and he takes a singular mode of in- 
flicting it, by becoming the leader of a band ‘of pirates. He 
then persuades Zuleika to fly with him, and to become his 
wife. 

“ Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark— 

The dove of peace, and promise to mine ark.” 


These scriptural allusions, bordering on impiety, are pecu- 
liarly misplaced in a poem like the present; nor does the lame 
excuse in a note offer the least sanction to their introduction 
in such a place. While the lovers are engaged in conversation, 
Zuleika is missed from her apartment, and search is made for 
her in the garden, by the Pacha and his guards, who approach 
the grotto. Selim, who is in momentary expectation of the ar- 
rival of his friends, with their vessel, fires his pistol, as a signal 
to them, then rushes on the guards, cuts his way through them, 
jumps down on the beach, and is just going to enter his boat, 
when he is shot by Giaflfir, the murderer of his father. Zu- 
leika had uttered a loud shriek, when her lover rushed from 
the grotto, and instant death ensued. 


“* Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin grave. 
Ah! happy ! but of life to lose the worst, 
That grief, though deep, though fatal, was thy first. 
Thrice happy! ne’er to feel nor fear the force, 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse ! 
And, oh! that pang where more than madness lies— 
The worm that will not sleep—and never dies— 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light— 
That winds around, and tears the quiv’ring heart— 
Ah! wherefore not consume it—and depart !” 


We have not extracted this passage for any peculiar beauty 
which it possesses, but as a proof of the gloomy cast of the 
author’s mind. This horrid picture, this “ worm that will not 


> 


sleep, and never dies,” was not called for by his subject. It 
is one of the “ imaginings” of his own mind, obtruded, with- 
out cause, and without reason ; and, therefore, we have aright 
_ to regard it as a description of the state of that mind; and, if 
we be right in our conclusions, what a wretched state must it 
be! At all events, it isa picture, calculated to excite nothing 
but horror and disgust. 

“‘ The Corsair” is a more regular, a better constructed, and 
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a more interesting, tale, than the “ Bride of Abydos,” though 
marked by many of the same features, and disfigured by many 
of the same defeets. The hero of the piece, Lord Conrad, is 
introduced to the reader, as a stern misanthropist, who wages 
war against all mankind ; he has taken up his abode in one of 
the Aigean isles, where, as the leader of a formidable band of 
pirates, he lives on the fruits of general plunder. In his cas- 
tle on this isle, resides also Medora, whether his wife or concu- 
bine, we are long left to conjecture, His companions have Spa- 
nish names, and, therefore, we suppose, he is a Spaniard him- 
self. He is represented as a man, ferocious in disposition, 
without a single virtue, despairing of forgiveness from heaven, 
and yet careless of life. Austere in his manners; commanding 
in his port, and undaunted in courage, he exercises an abso- 
Jute sway over his followers, who look on him with a mixture 
of admiration and love, and who repose in him the most im- 
plicit confidence. He loves Medora with a tenderness 
which appears to us wholly uncongenial with the other quali- 
ties ascribed to him; yet has she not the smallest influence on 
his actions, nor the least power to deter him from the execution 
of any favourite enterprize. But for this, and for some other 
incongtuities, which will be noticed by and bye, the character 
of Conrad would do credit to the author’s talents, for it is, for 
the most part, ably and consistently drawn. But, here, we 
have another instance of the strange propensity of this young 
man’s mind to delight in scenes of horror, and to familiarize 
itself with the most odious characters that a depraved imagina- 
tion can present, or a distorted fancy pourtray. 

The poem opens with the assembled pirates chanting the 
charms of their life, and the honours of their profession. Here, 
too, are strong marks of the newly-acquired attachment to Mr. 
Scott’s poetry, or rather to the most affected and worst portions 
of it; ** cravens’” is used as a substitute for cowards, and 
“* brand” for sword. 


‘* In scatter’d groupes upon the golden sand, 

They game—carouse—converse—or whet the lrand ; 
Select the arms—to each his blade assign, 

And careless eye the blood that dims its shine.” 


What will “ the poet of all circles’ say to such balderdash 
as this? A sail is now seen moving towards the harbour, and 
proves to be Conrad’s vessel, returning from a cruise. He 
lands, and gives orders for a fresh enterprize that very night. 
The poet then draws the character of his hero, of which a few 
features will suffice, we suspect, to satisfy our readers. 
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‘* There was a lurking devil in his sneer, 

That rais'd emotions both of rage and fear ; 

And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 

Hope withering fled—and mercy sighed farewell |" 


‘* Slight are the outward signs of . «.] thought 
Within—within— twas there the «pirit wrought ! 
Love shows all changes—hate, ambition, guile, 
Betray no farther than the bitter smile, &c.” 


‘© Mark—how that love and Ilighted bosom sears 
The scathing thought of execrated years !”’ 


‘* He knew bimself a villain—but he deem'd 
The rest no better than the thing he seem'd.” 


By this time, no doubt, our readers know enough of the 
disposition of the hero, who next appears in the character of a 
lover, all softness and tenderness. He approaches the abode 
of his mistress, who is singing the following melancholy ditty. 


I. 
‘* Deep in my soul that tender accent dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 


2. 
** There in its centre—a sepulchral lamp 
Burns the slow flame eternal— but unseen, 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Though vain its ray as it had never been. 


36 
‘« Remember me—oh ! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline : 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave, 
Must be to find forgetfulness in thine. 


4. 
“* My fondest— faintest—latest—accents bear : 
Grief for the dead not virtue can reprove ;* 
‘Fhen give me all I ever asked—a tear, 
The first—Jast—sole reward of so much love !" 





* This is rather a hasty assumption of his lordship ;—would not 
virtue, for instance, reprove the grief of a Briton, who should shed 
tears over the grave of Buonaparte, or of any other butcher of the 
human race? 
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Just as she has finished her ditty, Conrad breaks in upon 
her, and reproves her for her melancholy. A dialogue ensues, 
in which the lady endeavours to persuade her lover to quit the 
life of danger which he leads, and to retire to some place of 
safety, and of honour. Instead, however, of meeting her 
wishes, this soft, this tender, lover tells her that he must quit 
her directly on another expedition. She intreats, and suppli- 
cates, but in vain; for though her heart, we are assured, was 
‘so full’ as to produce the most extraordinary effect—* that 
feeling seem’d almost unfelt,” he disregarded alike her distress, 
and her prayer, and bore her, whom we are now told, is his 
‘* bride,” to a couch, and rushed out of the house. Lord By- 
ron’s notions of love and tenderness appear tobe as singular as 
his idca of feeling. : 

Conrad now embarks, with his trusty followers, with the 
design of repairing to Coron, where Seyd, the ‘Turkish pacha, 
had fitted out an armament destined to ‘attack the pirates in 
their isle, and to make them disgorge their plunder. Contad’s 
object was to anticipate them, and to burn their fleet in the 
harbour of Coron. He aceordingly arrived off: that harbour in 
the evening, and stationed his ship behind a neighbouring pro- 
montory. Conrad, however, seems to have had less judgment 
than courage ; for he disguises himself, for no apparent reason, 
as a dervise, and presents himself at the pacha’s palace, w here 
he is introduced to, and questioned by, Seyd. He repre- 
sents himself as having been taken prisoner by the pirates, and 
conveyed to their isle, whence he had just made his escape. 
Before the pacha has finished his questions, the pirates have 
begun their work of destruction, and the flames from the fleet 
are seen by the pacha, whose suspicions, most naturally, fall 
upon the dervise, whom he orders to be instantly put to death. 

Conrad now throws off his disguise, and appearing * clad in 
complete steel’ brandishes his sword, and deals destruction on 
his foes, as if resolved to sell most dearly that life which he 
had so needlessly, and so foolishly, exposed. Finding what 
weak foes he has to deal with, he alters his purpose, and sounds 
his bugle, as a signal to his companions, who soon cut their 
way to their chief, delighted to find that he has displayed his 
usual prowess, with its usual effect. 


** But short their greeting—shorter his reply — 
Tis well—but Seyd escapes—and he must die. 
Much has been done—but more remains to do— 
Their galleys blaze—why not their city too ?”” 


The followers of Conrad were not slow to obey the come 
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mands of their leader; they instantly applied their torches to 
the palace, and set it in flames. But as the flames reached the 
harem, this sanguinary and ferocious chieftain felt the com- 
punctious visitings of conscience ; and he instantly ordered his 
men to rush through the flames and save the women. He set 
them the example, and, at the hazard of his life, rescued the 
queen of the harem, the favourite of the Seyd, from impend- 
ing destruction. His followers saved the rest. But the time 
lost in this service of humanity, enabled the pacha to rally his 
men, and, as they now perceived the real strength of their 
assailants, who, though beld in deed, were few in numbers, to 
lead them on to theattack. ‘The pirates, animated by the pre- 
sence and example of their chief, fight with desperation, but 
are soon overpowered by numbers ; most of them are slain, and 
Conrad himself, after performing prodigies of valour, is wound- 
ed and taken. Seyd reserves him for impalement on the fol- 
lowing day, and, in the mean time, orders him to be heavily 
ironed, and immured in a dungeon. 
Conrad is now left to his reflections, “ fetter’d and alone. 


* *T were vain to paint to what his feelings greew— 
It even were doubtful if their victim knew. 
There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 


When all its elements convuls’d — combin'd— 

Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force, 

And gnashing with impenitent remorse ; 

That juggling fiend—who never spake before— 
But cries, ‘ 1 warned thee!" when the deed is o'er. 
Vain voice! the spirit burning but unbent, 

May writhe—rebel—the weak alone repent !”’ 


A more hideous assemblage of detestable qualities were 
never surely compressed before within so small a space, The 
juggling fiend, whom his lordship treats so cavalierly, we ap- 
prehend, is conscience—for he is not very intelligible; if so, 
he appears to have no very familiar acquaintance with her,— 
for, it may with safety be asserted, that conscience is never 
silent, when a man is about to commit a bad act. He may, 
indeed, disregard her admonitions ; but he must hear and feel 
them ; and, however the bard’s gloomy mind and querulous 
muse may be disposed to disbelieve the fact, conscience will 
always be found to do her duty, though man will often neglect 
his. Lord Byron, therefore, has libelled conscience, as he 
has human nature, as will be seen by and bye ; what he means 
by wmpenitent remorse, we do not profess to understand. We 
are unable to disjoin remorse from penitence. But, the strange, 
the daring, the false, the foolish, the licentious, assertion, that 
* the weak alone repent,” is sufficiently intelligible to rouze the 
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indignation of every sericus christian, and to call forth the 
most unequivocal contradiction, from every rational and ac- 
countable being» If he had put this:sentiment into the mouth 
of the § villain’ whom he has chosen, to pourtray, it might have 
heen appropriate, though it would have been. reprehensible ; 
but to present it as the naked assertion of the poet himself,— 
as a kind of axiom offered to the public in the alluring guise 
of poetry—like so many poetical axioms, not so bad, indeed, 

but still bad enough, which are in the mouth of every school - 

boy; it calls for the most pointed—the most marked—the 
most severe, reproof. We may congratulate the public, that 
this is the last poem which they are likely to be disgusted with, 
if there be any truth in Lord Byron, for some years, froma 
man who writes so loosely, so objectionably. 

Nor does the salutary lesson which this noble bard seeks to 
impress upon the world end here. Conrad, the guilty Conrad, 
stained with every crime, despairing-of forgiveness from heaven, 
and yet certain of appearing, in afew hours, before his offended 
judge, is represented, as not only daring to meet every thought 
but one, 

| «© One thought alone he could not—dared not meet — 

‘ Oh, how these tidings will Medora greet ?.” 


But as calmly laying his head on the pillow, and enjoying a 
sweet and sound sleep— 


‘* He slept in calmest seeming—for his breath 
Was hush’'d so deep 


History presents us with many instances of men, consigned 
to death, enjoying the completest serenity of mind, and tran- 
quillity of body, during the last night which they were per- 
mitted to pass upon the earth. But this state of mental and 
bodily repose has been the effect of a satisfied conscience, of 
an internal and rooted conviction of a well-speunt life, of a re- 
conciliation with their Maker ; some cases of this nature, in- 
deed, have oecurred, where tle lives of the individuals have 
fallen a sactifice to the offended laws of -their country; but 
they have occurred in one ‘of these two alterratives, either in 
times of public commotions, where the nation bas been divided 
between two opposite’ parties, and where both may have acted 
with a full impression that justice and right were on their side ; 
or, where criminals, of a different description, have been led, 
by spiritual advice and assistance, sincerely to repent of their 
crimes, and to entertaiti a humble hope of forgiveness. But 
never, in our recollection, ‘in the case of a man who believed 
himself to have offended beyond the hope of forgiveness, from 
the father of all mercies; of one who felt only impenitent re: 
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morse ; of one too bold to repent.. To assign, therefore, to a 
wretch like this, that calmness and tranquillity, on the eve of 
expected dissolution, which are alone the lot of the virtuous, 
or of the sincere penitent and steady believer, resting on the 
merits of his Redeemer, is not only to violate all natural pro- 
priety, but. to inculeate a lesson, as false in principle, as perni- 
cious in effect. Lord Byron had his choice of characters, they 
are all his own offspring, he bestows on them what qualities he 
pleases; he, therefore, is responsible for the examples which 
they hold forth, and for the impressions which they are calcu- 
lated to convey. However he may be disposed to treat these 
reflections with the smile of derision, or the sneer of contempt, 
they are well worth his serious consideration. 

Lord Byron professes great feeling and great regard for the 
female sex; but the ladies will not feel any great obligations 
to him, for the parts which he has assigned them in these 
poems. His principal female characters, Zuleika, Medora, and 
Gulnare (the favourite of Seyd), make strong love to the men, 
which is not very decorous,.nor yet very natural ; (however the 
force of his lordship’s s personal and mental attractions may have 
led him to form a contrary opinion.) Conrad’s repose is now 
interrupted by Gulnare, who, by means of the pacha’s signet- 
ring, had obtained admission to his chamber. ‘This grateful 
lady, whom he had rescued from the ames, and who had wit- 
nessed his subsequent valour in the fight, had conceived a vio- 
lent affection for him, and had resolved to procure his liberty. 
When she had reached his bed-side, she asks herself this per- 


tinent question, which, ’tis rather strange, she should not have 
asked before, 


** What sudden spell bath made this man so dear ?” 


She awakes him, and tells him that her influence with the 
pacha shall procure the postponement of his destined punish- 
ment for a day, all that she dares attempt as yet. He commu- 
municates to her his love for another, which shocks her, but 
does not shake her resolution. He then expresses his surprize 
that she does not love Seyd, for no other purpose, it would 
seem, than to draw from her the indelicate and disgusting pic- 
ture of a woman consigned to the embraces of a man whom 
she loathes. She presses his hand to her heart, drops a tear 
on it, and departs, which affords the poet an opportunity of 
depicting the mighty dangers of a woman’s tear, which, he 
tells us, lost Mark Antony the world, and has lost many a 
man, not only earth—* but Heaven.” On this topic he ap- 
pears to dwell with unusual feeling. 


The third and last canto opens with a poetical description of 
the setting sun ; 
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** Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 

But one unclouded blaze of living light! 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green* wave, that trembles as it glows. 
On old A&gina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss, 

Thy glorious gulph, unconquer'd Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven, 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.” 


The bard then adverts to the death of Socrates, 


‘© The soul of him who scorn’d to fear or fiy—~ 
Who liv'd and died, as none can live or die !"’ 


This assertion, like many of the poetical flights of Lord 
Byron’s wandering muse, must be received cum grano salis. 
We shall not, however, stop to analyze it. We are now trans- 
ported to Conrad’s isle. Medora is watching by the sea side 
for the return of her lover. At last, a shattered boat appears, 
with a few of his wretched followers, most of them wounded. 
Of these she enquires his fate; but though assured that he 
was not dead when he was taken, her fears conclude the worst, 
she becomes delirious, and is carried to her chamber. A coun- 
cil of the pirates assembles. 


‘* In that wild council words wax'd warm and strange, 
With thoughts of ransom, rescue, and revenge ; 
All, save repose or flight,—still ling’ring chere 
Breathed Conrad's spirit, and forbade despair ; 
Whate’er his fate—the breasts he form’'d and led, 
Will save him living, or appease him dead. 
Woe to his foes! there yet survive a few, 
Whose deeds are daring, as their hearts are true.” 


The poet again waves his magic wand, and we are once more 
conveyed to the tower, which is now the only part remaining of 





* By the bye, the sea is extremely complaisant to the muse, for, 
at her bidding, she assumes either a green, a purple, or a dark blue, 
tint. 
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Seyd’s palace, and the seat of Conrad’s captivity. Gulnare is 
with the pacha, and endeavours to persuade him, most artfully, 
to ransom his prisoner for all the plunder hoarded in his isle. 
But Seyd, like Shylock, will have blood; and, finding Gul- 
nare persevere in her suit, he becomes jealous, taxes her with 
inconstancy, and bursts from her in a rage. She so far, how- 
ever, accomplishes her purpose, that Conrad remains unmo- 
lested in his dungeon, till the fourth night of his eaptivity, 
when, soon after midnight, again Gulnare.appears before him, 
and informs him that a painful death awaits him on the follow- 
ing day, unless he avails himself of the present moment to 
kill Seyd, who is now buried in sleep. She offers him a poig- 
nard, and tells him to follow her. A strange unnatural conflict 
ensues. The Corsair shudders at killing his enemy in his sleep, 
and refuses to commit the deed, to the commission of which, 
Gulnare exerts all the powers of her eloquence to incite him. 
Finding him resolute, and resolved rather to suffer death, than 
to comply with her request, she leaves him to perform the 
bloody business herself. 

He follows her, and, after wandering about the tower, reaches 
a gallery where, at length, he meets Gulnare, and, on seeing a 
drop of blood which her hand has left on her forehead, he be- 
trays as much horror as Lady Macbeth with her “ out, damned 
spot!” In short, the most pure, the most virtuous, the most 
innocent, heart, would not manifest more symptoms of abhor- 
rence at a deed of blood, than does this pirate, whose life has 
been devoted to acts of violence, rapine, plunder, and death, 
at the spot of blood on Gulnare’s forehead. 

To us, we confess, the fastidiousness, the reluctance, the 
scruple, displayed by Conrad, to take the life of a man who 
has doomed him to the most cruel death ; and his subsequent 
horror at Gulnare’s conduct, appear inconsistent with his gene- 
ral character. ‘The man who could harbour such feelings as 
are assigned to Conrad on this occasion, could not, we think, 
lead the life which Conrad bas led,-or act as Conrad has acted. 

Gulnare, however, having gained the guards, releases Con- 
rad from his chains, and accompanies him to a vessel, which 
she has prepared for them. They set.sail, but have not gone 
far, when the eyes of the Corsair are regaled with the sight of 
his own ship. 


** *Tis mine—my blood-red flag—again—again— 
‘ Tam not all deserted on the main !’ 

They own the signal, answer to the haii, 
Hoist out the boat at once, and slacken sail. 
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« 'Tis Conrad !—Conrad !’) shouting from the deck, 
Command nor duty could their transport check ! 
With light alacrity and gaze of pride, 

They view him mount once more his yéssel’s side ; 
A smile relaxing in each rugged face, 

Their arms can scarce forbear a rough embrace, 
He—half forgetting danger and defeat, 

Returns their'yreeting as a chief may greet, 

Wrings with a cordial grasp Amselmo’s hand, 

And feels he yet can conquer and command.” 


In fact, this ship bore his hardy followers, who had, in coun- 
cil, determined to rescue their chief, or to perish in the at- 
tempt, and were now on their way to accomplish this object. 
On their arrival at their own island, Conrad hastens to his cas- 
tle, where a deadly silence reigns ; he sees nobody; he hears 
no sound; he hastens to Medora’s chamber, and there finds 
her—a corpse ! 


‘* He ask'd no questions—all were answer’d now 
By the first ylance on that still—marble brow. 
It was enough—-he died—what reck'd it how ? 
The love of youth, the hope of better years, 
The source of softest joy and tenderest fears, 
The only living thing he could not hate, 
Was reft at once—and he deserv'd his fate, 
But did not feel it less ;—the good explore, 
For peace, those realms where guilt can never soar. 
The proud—the wayward—who have fix’d below 
Their joy—and find this earth enough for woe, 
Lose in that one their all—perchance a mite— 
But who in patience parts with all delight ? 
Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 
Hide hearts where grief hath little left to learn ; 
And many a withering thought lies hid—not lost— 
In smiles that least. befit who wear them most.” 


We have marked a line and a half of this extract in italics, 
because it contains almost, if not absolutely, the only reli- 
gious sentiment we have poticed in the two poems before us. 
And even here, the assertion requires a qualification, for, al- 
though it be true, in the abstract, that guilt, as guilt, can 
never soar to heaven, yet the guilty man, if he truly repent 
him of his sins, is taught to hope for forgiveness, through the 
mercy and mediation of him.who came into the world to save 
sinners. “Tis only the hardened, impenitent, sinner, that is 
excluded from hope. 

Conrad sheds a few tears over the corpse of his beloved, and 
then departs, 
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‘© In helpless—hopeless—brokenness of heart.” 


‘* *Tis morn—to venture on his lonely hour 

Few dare—though now Amselmo sought his tow’'r ; 
He was not there—nor seen along the shore : 

Ere night, alarmed, their isle is traversed o’er : 
Another morn—another bids them seek, 

And shout his name till echo waxeth weak ; 
Mount—grotto—cavern—valley—search'd in vain, 
They find on shore a sea-boat’s broken chain— 
Their hope revives—they follow o'er the main. 

‘Tis idle all—moons rol] on moons away, 

And Conrad comes not—came not since that day— 
Nor trace, nor tidings, of his doom declare 

Where lives his grief, or perish’d his despair. 

Long mourn’d his band whom none could mourn beside ; 
And fair the monument they gave his bride : 

For him they raise not the recording stone— 

His death yet dubious, deeds too widely known ; 
He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 

Link'd with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


The denouement of this poem is by no means satisfactory ; 
the bard has cut the knot which he could not untie, in his easy 
mode of disposing of his hero. Of Gulnare, and of her fate, 
though an object of interest in the tale, not a word is said. 
This is a defect in the poem. 

That both these poems contain occasional marks of genius ; 
that they have some beautiful passages ; and exhibit nota little 
fine painting ; it were the height of injustice to deny. But we 
are decidedly of opinion, that they contain fewer beauties, and 
more defects, than any of the former productions of the same 
pen. ‘There are more bad lines, more ordinary prosaic verses, 
more violations of grammar, and more loose and objectionable 
passages, than in any of his earlier publications. 

Subjoined to the Corsair are some ‘* Poems,” consisting of 
lines; 1. “ Toa Lady weeping ;” lines “ from the Turkish.” 
Two sonnets “ To Genevra.” ‘ Inscription on the monument 
of a Newfoundland dog,” and ‘** Farewell.” Some of these 
require particular notice. ‘The first of these poems contains a 
scandalous reflection on an exalted personage ; and a calumny 


on the nation. 


‘* Weep, daughter of a royal line, 
A Sire’s disgrace, a realm's decay ; 

Ah, happy! if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s fault away !" 
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‘« Weep, for thy tears are virtue’s tears, 
Auspicious to these suff’ring isles ; 
And be each drop in future years, 
Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles !" 
‘© March, 1812. 


To affect to misunderstand these allusions would be vile 
hypocrisy. It was reserved for this discontented, querulous, 
young man, to discover that a country, raised to a pinnacle of 
greatness on the scale of empires, without an example in his- 
tory, and raised, too, by the best, the noblest, means, by 
resistance to tyranny, and by the disinterested support of op- 
pressed nations, is in actual decay! Gloomy and desponding 
himself, he seeks to impart gloom and despondency to his rea- 
ders ; he seems to have some worm cankering in his own bo- 
som, and to envy the tranquillity which reigns in others; he 
sees his native country, the pride of Britons, and the envy of 
the world; and he labours to degrade it in the eyes of all; he 
fixes on a period, when the conduct of the Regent endeared 
him to all classes of people, for his firm and manly support of 
the principles which placed his family on the throne, to attach 
to him the badge of disgrace!!! Is it not natural to conclude, 
from these circumstances, that a conduct so perverse and so 
unnatural, must spring from a disordered imagination, or from 
a depraved heart? We will not draw this conclusion, because 
we know nothing of the author, but from his works; we are 
prepared to contend, however, that his works would justify 
such a conclusion.* We now turn to his extraordinary epitaph 
on a dog. 

«* When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When al] is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been : 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for him alone, 
Unhonour'd falls, unnotic’d all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 








* We have heard some lines attributed to the author of these 
poems, which we should shudder to repeat ; and, in comparison with 
which, those here commented upon, are mild, inoffensive, and loyal. 
He will understand us when we refer him to a late transaction at 
Windsor. Verbum sat, 
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While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
Oh! man, thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debas'd by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust ! 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship al] a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 
By nature vile, ennobled but ly name, 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn : 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise, 
J never knew but one, and here he lies. 
“© Newstead Abbey, Oct. 20, 1808.” 

We have no objection to any praise bestowed on the fidelity 
of an animal, who certainly sets an example of attachment 
and gratitude worthy to he followed by man. ‘To assert, how- 
ever, that a dog holds a soul on earth, is to assert what is almost 
unintelligible, and therefore approaching to nonsense ; and the 
addition, that he is denied a soul in Heaven is presumptuous, 
if not impious, as it seems to arraign the Deity for not giving 
immortality to beasts. Perhaps the bard mf&y have read the 
French treatise on * Les Ames de Betes!’’ At all events, it 
could not be necessary to write a libel on human nature for the 
sake of bestowing a compliment on a Newfoundland dog. A 
more gloomy character of man was never delineated by the pen 
of a misanthropist! If his lordship sate for the picture him- 
self (as many of his readers will be tempted to conclude) the 
likeness may, for aught we know, be correct; and, in that case, 
whatever merit can attach to a faithful historian of his own 
depravities will, unquestionably, be his. If, on the other hand, 
the character be meaut for the species, and not for the indivi- 
dual, on behalf of that species, we venture to say, that it re- 
flects more dishonour on the head that conceived it, and the 
heart that gave it birth, than disgrace on the objects it was in- 
tended to calumniate. 

One word at parting, and we have done. Lord Byron has 
declared his intention of not obtruding any more of his effu- 
sions on the public “ for some years to come.” ‘The intention 
is so good, that we sincerely hope he may carry it into full exe- 
cution. The season of inactivity is the best for reflection ; and 
we earnestly conjure his lordship to cast a retrospective eye on 
the works which he lias published since his return from his 
excursion into Greece. Let him examine, impartially, whether 
he has written one single sentence worthy to be impressed on 
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the mind of youth ; whether he has composed a single line ser- 
viceable to the cause. of religion, morality, or virtue. Vvhen 

he has done this, let him recollect that genius and talents are 
gifts of Providence to be used not for individual benefit, but 
for public good; that for the due employment of them, the 
possessor is held responsible to the judge who bestowed them ; ; 
that, precious as these gifts are, when properly applied, the 
mere possession of them confers neither honour nor credit ; 

they derive their value and importance solely, and exclusively, 
from their application; and, lastly, that a day must come 
when a serious account will be exacted from all who have expe- 
rienced the bounty of Providence, in whatever way ;—to whom 
much is given of him much shall be required. Our closing ad- 
vice to the bard is, to adopt a slight transposition of the words 
of his family motto; instead of Crepe Byron, we say, 
Byron !—Creve ! 
SAEED 
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The Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the Crown proved to be the 
Common Law of England. With Preliminary Observations 
and an Appendix. By Basilicus. 8vo. Pp. 82. 3s. 6d. J. J. 
Stockdale. 1814. 


In his preliminary observations, the very intelligent and able 
author of this most useful tract applies himself to the expo- 
sure and eradication of three prevalent errors in the discussion 
of the Popish claims. ‘These errors, or rather these impositions 
on the credulity of the people, were first promulgated by the 
Roman Catholic committees and boards in Ireland ; aud adopt- 
ed, ignorantly by some, designedly by others, by the whole of 
their brethren, and by the greater part of their Protestant advo- 
cates, as well in England as in Ireland, In the first place, the 
Papists assume to their religion the exclusive appellation of 
Catholic ;—secondly, they denominate the Jaws which they wish 
to have repealed penal ;—and thirdly, they style the relief which 
they claim, emancipation. No man of common sense and of 
common knowledge can be ignorant that the word Catholic 
is applicable only to Papists in common with all other members 
of the Catholic, or Universal, church of Christ. The Papists, 
then, as forming a portion ef that church, are Catholics, but 
Roman Catholics, as we Protestants also are Catholics, but, as 
the author observes, dnglo-Catholics. Bishop Saunderson’s 
last will is quoted in support of this position, which, however, 
will scarcely be disputed by any but Papists, in the 19th cen- 
tury. And here I do profess, that as I have lived, so J 
desire and (by the grace vf God) resolve to die, in the commu- 
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nion of the Catholic church of Christ, and a true member of the 
church of England.” As Bishop Saunderson held the see of 
Lincoln, the author embraces the opportunity for paying a tri- 
bute of justice to his worthy successors in that diocese. 


** The See of Lincoxn possesses peculiar claims on the Protestant 
regard. Arnong its many worthy prelates, we reckon that early and 
intrepid opposer of Popery, Robert Grossrretre; the pious Doctor 
Saunderson, whom I have above cited; Doctor Barlow, the author 
of ‘ Popish principles pernicious to Protestant princes ;’ another Bi- 
shop, whose name [ unfortunately cannot recall to memory, but who 
published an admirable sermon against Popery towards the beginning 
of the 18th century; and last, though not least, the highly learned 
and excellent Doctor Tomiline. The following pages will amuse the 


reader with a curious anti-climax in the history of a certain other see,” 
Norwich to wit. 


As the author was engaged in the consideration of this part 
of his subject, the speech of Dr. Dromgoole (inserted in one 
of our late numbers) met his eye; and he stops short to bestow 
a few animadversions upon that Popish manifesto, which we 
shall extract for the gratification of our readers. 


«¢ To answer this man would require a volume ; but as his intole- 
rances furnish the best possible confirmation of our present argument, 
I shall not refuse him my passing animadversion. In truth, he de- 
serves our gratitude: he has done more for the Protestant cause than 
all its friends, or all its enemies could accomplish. He has torn off 
the mask which priests and pontiffs had fastened on the visage of 
popery : he has exposed her in her true colours, in her pride, her am- 
bition, her ascendant tyranny. Thanks to his rade friendship, hypo- 
crisy can no longer veil her pretences ; he has rattled the chain in our 
ears, and flashed the faggot before our eyes. The Catholicon of Doc- 
tor Dromgoole, better than ‘* Euphrosy or Rue,” hath purged our 
visual nerve ; and now, if we can neither discern the violence of his 
faction, nor detect its treachery, we deserve to be punished for our 
wilful blindness. The fate which he threatens must fal] on our heads ; 
the destruction which he anticipates, must pursue our devoted 
** Novetry,* the ruin which we encourage, must fall on our deserted 








_ 


* « Already the marks of approaching ruin are upon it,” (the 
Protestant church) ‘* it has bad its time upon the earth—a date nearly 
as long as any other novelty ; and when the time arrives, shall Cuthv- 
lics be called, by the sacred bond of an oath, to uphold a system which 
they believe will be one day rejected by the whole earth? Can they 
be induced to swear, that they would oppose even the present Protes- 
tants of England, if, ceasing ts be truants, they thought fit to return 
to their ancient worship, and to have a Catworic KineG, anv 4 
Carwoxic Partiament!!!" Dromgoole’s Speech, Dec. 8, 1813 
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establishment ; we are the traitors, and posterity must suffer for out 
treason ! 
Quos Devs VULT PERDERE, FRIUS DEMENTAT. 

** Yes, Dr. Dromgoole has saved us from this calamity : his repel- 
lant kindness has snatched us back from the precipice. Our less 
unwary enemies would have prevented him; they would have pre- 
tended a liberal affection for our church ; but his impatient candour 
rejected their pretence. What! exclaims the honest Doctor,—all 
this agitation, all this anxiety in a Catholic, for the Protestant 
Church ! all ‘ this for Hecuba !’ (Speech, Dec. 24.) Oh most trae ! 
‘ What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?? What need hashe to 
care for Hecuba’s lamentations over burnings and blood? Yes, Doctor 
Dromgoole has instructed us, that ‘ the Church of England stands in 
great need of securities ;’ that her ‘ Cossack Methodists are marauding 
against her; that her republican Presbyterians’ are ready for the 
attack ; and that ‘ the columns of Catholicity are collecting to chal- 
lenge the possession of the ark.’ He has instructed us, that Popery 
has ‘ no securities to give,’ that the Church of England must ‘ seek 
her safety elsewhere.’ And where shall those securities, where shall 
that safety, be sought? In the principles of Doctor Dromgoole, in 
the acclamations of the Board, in the acknowledged antipathies of 
Popery. These trumpet-tongued proofs inform us that suBMissioN 1s 
OUR CERTAIN RUIN, AND RESISTANCE OUR ONLY PROTECTION; that 
the Protestant Church must be defended, and that the Popish Sect 
must be disabled ; that, if the Romish Hierarchy may exist at all in 
our empire, it must be shorn of its arrogance and reduced to its 
proper humility ; that its talons must be pa ed and its fangs must be 
drawn ; that the recusants whose conscience* has vowed the subver- 





We shall see presently whether it is not also the speech of the board. 
They have said it, and shall abide by it. 

* © Gratitude for his signal services requires us to apprize the good 
Doctor of a point of law, which the Counsellors of the Board are not 
very likely to communicate to him. These obligations of a Popish 
conscience are prohibited by a most intolerant statute passed in the 
reign of King James, not the enlightened James the Second, but the 
bigot James the First—which enacts, that whosoever ‘ shall put in 
practice to absolve, persuade, or withdraw any of the subjects of the 
King, his heirs, and successors, from their natural obedience to the 
King, or to reconcile them to the Pope or See of Rome, or to move 
them to promise obedience to any pretended authority of the See of 
Rome, they and their abettors shall be adjudged Traitors, and 
being convicted, shall suffer and forfeit as in cases of HicH Treason, 
3 Jac.1.c.4. This inconvenient statute, I trust, will be included 
in the repealing clauses of the next Emancipation bill. 

‘* Transiated out of Irish, the Doctor's argument is this. We will 
not be ‘so lost and deendunnds! as to swear ‘ not to seek directly or 
indirectly, the subversion of the Protestant Church,” because such an 
oath would be contrary to our TREASONABLE Conscience, which 
commands us to seek that subversion by every means.” 
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sion of our religion and our state, and whose conscience, therefore, 
will not swear to our security, must be divested of their political 
power, and disarmed of their military means.” 


‘We should have extended these comments on the invaluable 
speech of Doctor Droomgoole, had we not just received from 
our correspondent in Dublin some admirable observations on 
this very speech, which he informs us is the production of that able 
and indefatigable labourer in the vineyard of loyalty and sound 
religion, the historian of the Irish Rebellion, Sir Richard 
Musgrave. ‘Tlese observations will be inserted in the Miscel- 
Janeous part of the present number, and it is, therefore, unne- 
cessary for us to dilate further upon this subject. The note, 
however, to the last passage quoted, demands a few words. 
Our readers will there have seen, that bya statute still in force, 
the attempt to convert persons to the Romish religion is made 
subject to the Sie ely of high treason. Now we state it asa 
fact, that the English Papists are at this time busily employed 
in their favourite work of conversion. Very recently a deserv- 
ing woman, in the neighbourhood of London, left with three 

oung children, and reduced to distress by inability to let her 
lodgings, which constituted almost her only means of subsis- 
tence, was offered relief, not merely temporary but permanent, 
if she would renounce her religion, become a Koman Ca- 

‘tholic, and bring up her children in the same persuasion. She 
resisted, for some time, these treasonable persuasions ; but dis- 
tress, at length, subdued principle; she accepted the condi- 
tions ; and is now placed in a situation of ease and comfort. 
“This is not a solitary instance ; nor can it surprise any one who 
‘has read history with attention, and who, consequently, knows 
and appreciates, the unchanged and unchangeable nature, 
genius, and spirit, of Popery. ‘The man whose zeal could so 
far overpower his fear of danger, as to expose himself to the 
“vengeance of the law, for the sake of converting a heretic to 
Popery, may command applause for his boldness, though he 
deserve reprobation for his ingratitude. He has presumed, 
indeed, on the too-liberal spirit of the times, a spirit more 
mischievous in its effects, if possible, than the encroachments 
of Popery, and the silent workings of enthusiasm, because 
“more inspiring in its appearance, and more difficult to guard 
against. If neither the fear of the law, denouncing the severest 
“of all punishments, nor gratitude for a toleration exceeding 
all bounds, can deter a Papist from thus promoting the inte- 
rests of his church, imbecility alone can deny that the spirit of 
Popery has not undergone the smallest improvement, since the 
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day, when the dread of it induced the parliament of this 
country, or rather a convention assuming more than parliamen- 
tary powers, to dethrone their lawful sovereign, and to inter- 
rupt the regular order of succession to the throne. 

here are two descriptions of persons in this country of 
different opinions, but both of whom tend to increase the danger 
which unquestionably threatens the Established Church. By one 
description, it is contended, that the fanatics, enthusiasts, and 
schismatics, all formidable as they are, not only in numbers, but 
in principle, are not objects of reasonable apprehension, because, 
though differing from the establishment, they are still Protes- 
tants, and will cordially unite with the members of the esta- 
blishment, in defending the Protestant church against the enmity 
of the Papists, from whom alone danger is to be apprehended. 
The other description of persons maintain, on the contrary, that, 
in the present improved era of knowledge and science, there 
can be no danger from the admission of Papists to a participa- 
tion of political power, the only danger to the church arising 
from the increased prevalence of enthusiasm, which overruns 
the country, and threatens to sweep down all before it; and to 
which the Papists are as great enemies as churchmen can be. 
It appears to us, that a radical error pervades the opinions of 
both these parties. ‘Those who dread no danger, from the 
increase of Methodism, and of Sectarism, and Schism of every 
description, (and among them are evidently many members of 
the present government,) must suffer their dread of Popery to 
blind their judgment, and to render them deaf to the warning 
voice of history; surely, surely, the usurpation of Cromwell 
should impress on every mind the dreadful consequences of fana- 
ticism operating on the weak, ignorant, and misguided, multi- 
tude ; or even on minds half-informed, but unimbued with right 
principles, and ungifted with natural strength. This leading 
error, too, has led to the adoption of another; viz. a belief, 
that all Protestant sectaries will anite against the. church of 
Rome, Here again such belief is wholly unjustified by expe- 
rience, and forbidden by history. For, certain it is, that, 
though the Methodists and Presbyterians are more remote, in 
their tenets and discipline, from the church of Rome, than are 
the members of the establishment, they entertain a commu- 
nity of sentiment, and even Ap unity. of action, with the 
Papists, in hostility to the established church. 

On the other hand, they who think that the enthusiasts and 
fanatics are alone to be dreaded, and that the Papists would 
join the members of the church, in opposing their efforts, and 
in resisting their principles, seem tou us equally insensible te 
No, 190, Vol. 46, March, 1814. S 
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the lessons which history teaches, and to the facts which expe- 
rience inculcates. ‘They argue, not only against the strength 
of such evidence, but in direct contradiction to the recorded 
testimony of the highest living authorities in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church. For they assume, as a fact, that a great change 
has been produced in the disposition and principles of Papists, 
since the revolution, by the general diffusion of knowledge ; 
whereas the leading Papists themselves assure us, that their 
tenets are not only unchanged, but unchangeable. 

While, then, we differ from both these parties, and think 
that both, by cherishing a dangerous error, are, without intend- 
ing it, doing essential injury to the establishedchurch, there 
is one point upon which we perfectly concur with each of them. 
We agree, with the one, in their estimate of the danger to be 
incurred by any further concessions to the Papists; and we 
agree with the other, in considering the spread of enthusiasm 
as a serious evil, and one that ought to be strongly and dili- 
gently guarded against. We cannot shut our eyes against one 
danger, because we are assailed by another. On the contrary, 
we are sensibly alive to both, and would fain have the govern- 
ment armed at all points, and fully determined to resist every 
attack on the venerable fabric of our constitution, from what- 


ever quarter it may proceed. 


‘« A second imposture,” observes our author, ‘‘ and of almost 
equal mischief, is the practice of styling the laws which affect popery 
penal, while they are merely restrictive. I shall, of course, be under- 
stood to speak of those laws only which the Papists themselves have 
denounced as grievances, and not of those from which Mr. Canning 
volunteered to relieve the uncomplaining sufferer. When a Popish 
orator harangues against ‘‘ Penal Laws,” I fancy that he intends the 
laws of treason and sedition; which certainly do bear somewhat 
grievously on our modern demagogues : but their lawyers should have 
taught their doctors better than to describe prohibitory restraints as 
mandatory inflictions. Exclusion is not privation ; still less is it com- 
pulsion ; least of all is it persecution. ‘Lhe Papist is not punished for 
his opinions ;—no, nor for the expression of his opinions. It was 
reserved for this age, to behold a body of recusants, protected in their 
sectarian worship, enabled to acquire property, and even power, yet 
complaining of chains and degradation. It was reserved for this age 
to behold the still more strange anomaly of slaves, running wild in 
licentiousness, while clamouring of their slavery, vaunting their ener- 
gy, while lamenting their depression, and triumphing in their strength 
while mourning over their weakness. Is not this, however, the sla- 
very of Irish Papists? Have they not arrogated to themselves t ¢ 
exclusive liberty of our state ? And seem not as legislators to have 

taken of the insane root 
Which makes the reason prisoner ? 
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*¢ Every office in the empire, excepts its roya/ty—and I know not 
of any other unconditionally excluding statute but the act of settle- 
ment—is open to the Papist who will take that common test to which 
we are all subject. The law enquires not into the religion of any 
man ; it searches not, it issues no proclamation to discover the non- 
juror. The law compels not any man into the chureh, or into the 
state: but, when any man presents himself for employment, and ob- 
trudes his claim upon the law, then, and not till then, the law pro- 
pounds to him a certain test, which he may receive or reject at bis 
choice. If this be slavery, it is the slavery of his own conscience,* 
which commands him to exclude himself, and not the slavery of the 
law, which excludes none, while admitting all upon equal conditions, 

‘* Thus, the Papist refuses to be emancipated on the same terms 
with the Protestant, who, if he made the like refusal, would incur the 
like disability. The Popish conscience kecks at supporting the 
Protestant succession, or the Protestant establishment :—a schismaiical 
covernment, which priest Milnerf has enjoined his bishops to repro- 
bate, and which, therefore, his bishops have commanded all good 
Panists to reject.” 


This point, which we have frequently enforced, is clearly 
and ably put, and, if men were guided by reason solely, we 
should have no more of the senseless clamour, and factious 
disturbance, about violated rights, penal laws, and ferocious 
bigotry. But, unhappily, the great mass of mankind, the 
great vulgar as well as the little, are led more by sound than by 





* «© Causes of conscience lose their nature when they extend their 
bounds, aad grow matters of faction.” Queen Elizxaleth’s Letter to 
Sir Francis lValsingham, 

“* This is corroborated by the opiaion of Elizabeth’s other minister, 
the illustrious Burleigh. We find it in his life, as narrated in Peck’s 
Desiderata curiosa. 

«« He neld there cold be no government whete there was division. 
And that state cold never be in safety, where there wis toleration of 
two religions. for there is no enmytie so great as that for religion. 
And they that differ in the service of God, can never agree in the ser- 
vice of their Contrie.” 

+ “ This man has not been ashamed publicly to assert, that the 
most which can be expected from a ‘ Catholic,’ is to © submit’ to the 
Hanoverian succession, instead of swearing to support it. We shall 
notice hereafter bis aversion to an * anti-catholic king :’ bat, after his 
obstinate tenaciousness of the ecclesiastical supremacy, it is pleasant to 
see what little repngnance Dr, Milner feels to the /aical supremacy, 
so that it be vested ina Papist. Instead of objecting to the supremacy 
of any king, he denies only that of an Anti-Catholic king. No mat- 
ter, however, until the good old times shall come round, the pope 
has a ready servant in his worthy Vicar-General,” 

S 2 
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sense. The magnetic power of watcl-words was always 
acknowledged by attentive observers of human actions, but 
never, till the French revolution, was their practical efficacy fully 
established. The Papists of Ireland are well versed in revo- 
lutionary tactics, and are firmly resolved to make the best use 
of them. 

The author, in like manner, descants on the cant-word 
emancipation, which, in no legitimate sense, can be applied to 
the state of the Irish Papists, by Papists; Protestants, indeed, 
may express a wish that they were emancipated from the state 
of thraldom and of slavery in which they are holden by their 
priests, and by the pope; but, in no other respect, as it is well 
known, are they in a state to be emancipated. ‘They enjoy as 
much freedom, as great security of persons and of property, 
as Protestants, and may have an equal capacity for political 
power, if they chuose, because that power is open to them on 
precisely the same terms on which it is open to Protestants. 

The shuffling conduct of that Protean body, ycleped the 
Catholic hoard, is here ably exposed, and as the facts stated 
are little known to Englislimen, we shail lay the passage before 
our readeus. 


** So many shapes have been assumed by the board, that it is 
equally as impossible to enumerate their impostures as to fix their cha- 
racter, An honest cause had needed not the changes, the shufflings, 
the equivocations, which have marked this moticy assemblage ; and 
to an unworthy cause these can contribute no support. in 1810, the 
board was a committee ; and, in 181!, becamea board. The dele- 
gation resolved itself into an aggregate; and its delegators declared, 
that the aggregate. possessed their confidence. At onc time, delegation 
was not representation; at another, coufidence was not delegation. 
Thus constituted, this heterogeneous body—every thing by fits, and 
nothing long—commissioned by those who did not appoint them, and 
persouating those whom they did not represent, professed to act only 
for themselves while managing for the nation, and to manage for the 
nation while acting only for themselves. 

** The machinery being thus ‘arranged, it was easy for the chief 
jaggler to shift the strings and dance the puppets. ‘The tricks were 
played to the moment, at the regulation of the committee clock ;* 
and the honour of the figures was calculated by the dial. 








* © A piece of secret history, which the English people ought to 
be instructed in. On the 23d of Feb. 1811, (Lrish Popery has a strange 
affection for twenty-thirds : —witness the teventyapghird of October, 
1641, the twenty-third of May, 1798, the twenty-ihird of July, 
1803) the Popish committee was to assemble at Dublin at two o'clock 
‘Lhe magistraes entered the room, to disperse this tifegal meeting, at 
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«« All this was as it ought to be: but should some unlucky auto- 
maton, no matter whether covered with the wig of a lawyer, or of a 
physician, say more than was set down for it, and should that more 
happen to be inconvenient, the string was checked, and the inspira- 
tion was withdrawn from its mouth-piece. So fared it with poor 
Dromgoole, who has been imprudent enough fo speak before his time ; 
for, with reverence be it said, it is often a less offence to utter a 
falsehood’in season, than a truth out of season. What! still keeping 
his eye on my Lord's clock, was the doctor hypothetically prospective 
when describing the fate of our church? ‘ The mischiefs it has 
created! The marks of approaching ruin are upon it! It has had 
its time upon the earth!’ « Or did he prophecy in presenti when fore- 
telling the triumph of popery—* EN porrp NiKA,’ ‘ in this thou 
$HALT conquer !’” 


In a note upon this passage, the author justly observes, 


«¢ The insinuation is evident. Doctor Dromgoole intends that, as 
these words were said to be Christ's signal of promised victory to Con- 
stantine over the Pagans, so are they now of his promised ascendancy 
to Popery over the Protestants. ‘Thus, the Papists are the exclusive 
Christians; while we, the devoted heretics, are the Pagans only. 


But, forsooth! no sooner do the Papists perceive the elec- 
tric effect of his honest avowal of their champion, on the Pro- 
testants of the united empire, than every jesuitical artifice is 
excited to make it appear the act of the individual, and not the 
sense of the body. But the board, be it remembered, recom- 
mended the speeeh, applauded the speech, and vindicated the 
speech ! 


** The board is not bound by the opinion of Doctor Dromgoole ; 
and if it were, the Irish Papists are not bound by the opinion of the 
board! Not even those Popish electors, whose ‘ confidence’ he has 
been voted to, possess—even they are not committed with their confi- 





half-past one; when, after a discussion which occupied nearly twenty~ 
eight minutes, the Right Honourable Lord Ffrench, who had taken the 
chair, assured the magistrates that the meeting was not a committee 
On this assurance the magistrates retired ; the clock struck éwo,—and 
then—the meeting was a committee. This was a terrible stroke at 
honour! But the clock struck first ! 

“* Set danger from the east unto the west, 

380 honour eness it from the north to south, 

And let thea grapple.’ 

Surely this Lorg@.Wiftench, was.neversdestined, by nature or by edu- 
catien, for a Lanker #3 dia should have taken the cow! ; an admirable 
follower of I gnatius;the stduld.bave been qualified to preside at a col- 
lege of Jesuits !—Revy. 3 
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dential doctor! In the name of common sense and common honesty, 
will these palterers tell us what they would be at ?—Will they justify 
their blunders by their pope's bull? Why have they not expelled 
Doctor Dromgoole for his bigotry. as they expelled Mr. Kennedy for 
his moderation? Shall we ever definitively understand thm? Uad 
the doctor terrified us into submission, his speech would never have 
been disclaimed by the board, which waited for the eftect, before its 
first sudden approbation was retracted. But, when his speech only 
rouzed our indignant resistance—then, the board began to disclaim 
it ;* and one counsellor, and another counselior, were put forward to 
fritter away its unseasonable doctrines, and to parade the indulgent 
and affectionate disposition of popery. In good time did they make 
their ‘ holiday avowal’ of toleration! In evil time did the doctor avow 
his bigotry before their working day. 

«* Once before it has been said of the Irish rebels, that if you go to 
law with them while they go to war with us, the issue of the contest 
is evident. What would Lord Clare have said at this day, to see us, 
not merely not going to Jaw with them, but laying courtesies at their 
feet which they rightly kick back into our faces ?” 


We knowvery well what Lord Clare would have said upon that 
subject, by what he did’ say whenever the question of Popish 
claims came under discussion in his presence. But unless re- 
port speak falsely, the eyes of the Irish government are at 
Jength opened to the danger of suffering a Popish Parliament 
to insult the legal authorities of the country, and to bid defi- 
ance to the law. It is said, that the Irish secretary means to 
propose a convention bill to meet the growing evil. But it is 
beyond all endurance to be told of the loyalty of the Irish Pa- 
pists! Of men who dare to talk of the obstinacy of our vener- 
able sovereign, and of the bigotry of a minister, than whom a 
more mild, humane, and benevolent, christian, never adorned 
the country ; of men, too, who have the presumption to libel 
Providence, by imputing the murder of Mr. Perceval, and the 
illness of the King, to the interposition of the Almighty, for the 
express purpose of favouring the Popish claims! ‘There is, in 
this, such a mixture of superstition, of impiety, of audacity, 
and of malignity, as at once to excite surprize and disgust ; 









” 


‘© * A Counsellor Finlay, who is at present a Protestant, in an ora- 
tion delivered at one of these meetings, thus expressed himself— 
* Your emancipation had but two obstacles, THE OBSTINACY OF THE 
Kune, and the stupid bigotry of his minister (Mr. Perceval). Pro- 
VIDENCE HAS INTERFERED TO REMOVE THESE. The king no longer 
ranks among the rational, nor his minister among the living.’”’ ‘This 
precious morcenu of piety, loyalty, and humanity, was LouDLY 
©HEERED and NEVER DISCLAIMED.” 
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and none, surely, but an assemblage of fiends, could have re- 
ceived with applause, a declaration so truly diabolical ! 

In this able tract, the Ecclesiastical Supremacy of the Crown 
is traced to the earliest periods of our history, as well before 
the establishment of Popery, as during its existence. And the 
documents and proofs by which it is supported, neither the 
arch-dissembler Milner, the honest bigot Dromgoole, nor the 
whole conclave of Cardinals, with his holiness at their head, 
could, by the exercise of the utmost ingenuity, and by the 
employn rent of their customary artifices, possibly tvalidate. 
The author shows that this supremacy was even acknowledged 
to exist, in the first stage of christianity in Britain. Pope 
Elentherius addressed the first of our christian kings, Lucius, 
as * God’s vicar within his own kingdom.” ‘This fact, it is 
true, depends on tradition; an authovity, however, on» which 
Papists place a special reliance ; but it is most certain, that the 
supremacy over all ecclesiastical concerns was enjoyed and ex- 
ercised, by our earliest British, Saxon, Danish, and Norman, 
sovereigns. 

In the embarrassed reign of our first Henry, the pope sent 
his residentiary legate to England; the two chicf objects of 
whose mission was to deprive the crown of the right of inves- 
titure, and to compel the clergy to lead a life of celibacy ! 


‘* This anti-conjugal measure was entrusted to the Cardinal John 
de Crema, a young and vigorous Italian ; who came over to England 
by the pope’s authority. On the day of his arrival, he made a fine 
oration in praise of sacerdotal chastity ; and on the same night, as the 
best gloss upon his text, he was caught in bed with a convenient dam- 
sel. For this unlucky anecdote, the Papists mast quarrel, not with 
me, but with the contemporary historians, Roger Hoveden and Henry 
of Huntingdon. 


Modern Papists, by an improved consistency, contrive to 
evade a reproach of this nature, by reconciling the clerical vow 
of celibacy with the practice of incontinence. ‘They contend 
that their clergy swear only to lead single, and not chaste, lives ; 
that celibacy by no means implies continence ; and that, there- 
fore, an act of incontinence is no breach of the vow. This ca- 
suistry we have heard with our own ears; and from a very 
intelligent Papist. 

The legate, however, succeeded, with the assistance of the 
turbulent primate of that period, Anselm, in the accomplish- 
ment of both his objects. The fornicating cardinal excommu- 
nicated the married clergy; and, after a long struggle, the 
right of investiture was, for the first time, wrested from the 
feeble hands of Henry. 
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«* Thus,” says our intelligent author, “ in the tenth century of 
our christianity, the pope, for the first time, obtained in England, a 
privilege, not only inconsistent with her primitive religion, and con- 
trary to her common Jaw, but in its substance utterly invalid ; as be- 
ing conceded only by the assent of the sovereign in Synod, and un- 
sanctioned by the Parliament, which alone could alter the constitution 
of the realm. In fact, it was nullified by the saving clause of Henry 
himself—‘ suis tantum juribus regalibus sepositis et exceptis'—a clause 
perhaps, almost emulating in its offence the nullifying clauses of Mr. 
Canning. Indeed, the historian Matthew Paris informs us, that this 
void comspact was speedily avoided : the pope sending over his legates, 
and the King resuming his right of investiture. 


The author goes on to shew the recognition and assertion of 
the supremacy, by the nobles, as vested in their sovereigns by 
the common law of the land, and he, very pertinently, asks, if 
the Romanists of the nineteenth century cherish in their never- 
changing church the principles and the pretensions of the 
darkest ages, shall the Protestants remove the acquirements, 
and nullify the courage of ther ancestors? If the Romanists 
will not relax the arrogations of their pope, shall the Protes- 
tants relax the obligations of their king? Again, he justly 
observes, 


‘«* The ecclesiastical authority, which was recognized by Catholic 
legislatures, and acknowledged by Catholic bishops, as inherent in 
Catholic sovereigns, cannot now be asserted as inherent in the pope. 
If that supremacy were then contrary to law, it cannot now be asserted 
as a legal right: if it were then the possession of the state, it cannot 
now be the patrimony of the church: if it were then the prerogative 
of the king, it cannot now be the privilege of the pope: if it were 
then a matter of law, it cannot now be a point of faith; in a word, 
if the maintenance of the Papal supremacy in England or Ireland were 
then an offence, its prohibition cannot now be a grievance. The 
power, which from our earliest christianity had been exercised by 
laics, was not at any period of a spiritual nature ; and that which was 
never inherently spiritual, cannot now be a necessarily component part 
of creeds or doctrines, occasionally as it may be interwoven among 
rituals and disciplines. Let not priest Milner argue, that when our mo- 
narchs ceased to be Catholic, they ceased to be supreme ; or that 
their sovereignty expired with their superstition! He must not tell 
the English Protestants, that the reformation, which was made a part 
of their law, divested their king of any his Jeast prerogative ; or, that 
their separation from the Romish cburch established in Britain the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff ?” 


Here the Papists are hung up on the horns of a dilemma, 
and must have recourse to some of their own castists to cut 
them down. After many other strong facts and cogent argu- 
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ments, the author comes to this just conclusion, that the period 
of evasion and compromise is past, and that the nation must 
now decide, 


“© Whether Popery or Protestantism shall possess the ascendancy in 
Britain. Better to surrender that ascendancy at once, than to suffer 
this eternal agitation ! Better tosweep away at one blow the barriers 
of our establishment, than to watch and ward them with this harass- 
ing vigilance ! Better to annul our constitution by an open enactment, 
than to repeal it by a covert implication ! 


“« The alternative of safety and of submission is yet ours. But, 
dangerous as emancipation would prove, absolute and unconditional, 
it is not half so earnestly to be deprecated as that miserable species of 
concession which ensures neither kindness nor security ; which offends 
the papist while it gratifies not the protestant, and alienates the pro- 
testant while it attaches not the papist ; which makes enemies of both, 
and friends of neither; which argues all the folly of desperation 
without its courage, and all the weakness of cowardice without its 
caution. In the name of God, let us not temporize between two 
dangers, until we incur the evil of both ! Rather let us resolve which 
to meet, that we may be able to escape the other! ‘The crisis ismow 
arrived, when the state must make its election between. protestant 
allegiance and popish gratitude. Let that election be made with 
unhesitating decision, and maintained with single consistency ; but 
away with that vacillating policy which puts forward cunning as 
wisdom, distrust as confidence, equivocation as candour, and reserva- 
tion as concession !” 


This is the language of wisdom and of patriotism too. 
The policy which has been shewed towards the papists, during 
the present reign, has been any thing but wise. The grant of 
the elective franchise was the source of all subsequent evils ; 
and its repeal will be their only radical cure. We are sensible, 
that, by this frank avowal of eur opinion, we shall offend both 
parties in the state; but as we are actuated by no party- 
motive ourselves, we are little solicitous to conciliate any party. 
We maintain what we believe to be the truth; and we uphold 
what we feel to be the real interests of the established church, 
which forms an integral part of the British constitution. The 
advocates for the papists would fain have us believe, that one 
concession of necessity leads to another, or, in other words, 
that one act of folly affords a sanction for the commission of 
another ; whether they impose on their own understanding, 
or wish only to delude others, we neither know nor care ; 
between imbecility and deceit they are at liberty to chuse. 
‘They would fain persuade us, too, that we are now in a situa- 
tion in which we cannot go back, vestigia nulla retrorswn ; but 
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why all laws in favour of papists, however they may have 
failed to produce their intended effect, or even when experience 
have proved them to be productive of increased danger instead 
of expected security, are not to be repealed, we confess 
ourselves unable to understand. Nor can we comprehend 
that curious system of parliamentary logic, by which it is con- 
tended, that the legislature is fully competent to repeal laws, 

which oppose obstacles to the growth of schism, the diffusion 
of infidelity, or the encouragement of blasphemy ; but that it 
is not competent to repeal any laws which affect the safety of 
the established church, or the security of the state. We have 
not yet been able so to discipline our minds as to reduce them 
to the standard of modish liberality; we are old-fashioned 
men, who cling to old customs, and even cherish old preudices, 

as they are now called. We are too old to go to school again; 
besides, we have an insuperable antipathy to the new schools, 
both of state-morality, and of state-policy ; we cannot recon- 
cile the one to our ideas of integrity; nor the other to our 
sense of wisdom. 

The author of the tract before us, is, we believe, the only 
public writer who has joined with us in boldly expressing an 
opinion of the necessity of repealing the bill which granted 
the elective franchise to the people of Ireland. He is an 


Irish protestant himself, and he knows these men intus et in 
cute. 


«* IT know the Irish papists to their heart’s core ; and in full and 
mature conviction I do assert, that all the jealousies, all the rancours, 
al] the calamities, which have afflicted Ireland through the last twenty 
years, and which the union hath incorporated along with Ireland into 
our empire, tcok their origin from her ill-advised surreuder of the 
electing franchise to her ungrateful papists. Further 1 do assert, that 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE WILL NEVER POSSESS QUIET NOR SAFETY UNTIL 
THE PAPISTS ARE DIVESTED OF THAT MISUSED AND DANGEROUS 
PRIVILEGE. I have said that the law must put down emancipation, or 
emancipation will put down the law ; I now add, that the union must 
extinguish popery, or popery will extinguish the union. 

** Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte Latrones ; 
Ut teipsum serves non expersisceris ?” 


A curious anecdote is related in a note respecting the visit 
of Mr. Peter Finnerty to the Popish committee at Dublin, 
which he persuaded to forego a design which was then enter- 
tained of ceasing to petition the legislature. The argument 
which proved so successful, was that the only object of emanci- 
pation was, “ areform in Parliament and a dissolution of the 


union. 
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We earnestly recommend to the advocates for emancipation 
Lord Burleigh’s advice to his Sovereign, which is strictly ap- 
plicable to the present times ; they will find a very apposite 
extract from it in this tract, which contains a great deal of 
valuable information. It ought, therefore, to be “read by every 
Protestant in the united empire. 
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Travels through Canada and the United States of North America, 
inthe Years 1806, 1807, and 1808. To which are added, Bio- 
graphical Notices and Anecdotes of some of the Leading 
Characters in the United States. By John Lambert. In 
Two Volumes, Svo. with a Map, and numerous Engravings. 
Second Edition, Corrected and Improved. Pp. 1076. Cradock 
and Joy, London; Doig and Stirling, Edinburgh; and 
Keene, Dublin. 1814. 


A Sreonp Epirion of these Travels, it appears, had become 
necessary three years ago, but from some obstacles, which the 
author has not found it necessary to explain, it could not make 
its appearance till the present moment, when it is ushered into 
the world with ‘ emendations and improvements.’ The work 
has certainly the recommendation of conveying a more full 
and satisfactory account of a colony which daily acquires 
additional importance, than has been hitherto given by any 
preceding traveller. ‘The author assures us that this account 
is the result of his own personal observation and knowledge, 
and not collected either from report, or from the writings of 
others. ‘This is satisfactory, as far as facts are concerned, but 
as to opinions or conclusions drawn from these facts, Mr. 
Lambert is as liable to error as any other person; and though 
we agree with him in many of his sentiments and deductions, 
there are others in these volumes from which we entirely 
dissent, 

The two prominent subjects discussed by the author, are first, 
the State of the Canadas and their inhabitants; and second, 
the State of the Americans and of their Country. To the first 
of these will our attention, in this article, be principally con- 
fined. In his preface to the present edition, Mr. Lambert re- 
marks of the people of the United States, 


‘* The inhabitants of the United States are composed of people 
from almost every nation in Europe, though by far the greater part 
are descended of (from) British parents. The establishment of their 
independence has created an evident change in their moral], as well as 
political, character ; and from this, no doubt, arises that self-conse- 
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quence and conceit in the young American, which gives (give) such 
an air of rude licentious liberty to the mass of the people. 

** This kind of liberty frequently proves more tyrannical in society 
than the occasional abuse of magisterial power in a monarchical 
government ; for a man in the American States, if he does not hap- 
pen to be on the popular side of the question, is often afraid to speak 
his sentiments, lest he should be abused and ill-treated. These , oli- 
tical animosities and arbitrary conduct extend even to Courts of 
Justice, where the judges on the bench too often feel their contagious 
effects. It is such coarseness and vulgarity in their political disputes, 
which render the American manners so repulsive to Europeans, and 
have raised in their minds so great a prejudice against them. There 
is, nevertheless, much real worth in the American character. ‘The 
United States can boast of having produced many excellent men, 
who have reflected the greatest credit on their country.” 


The liberty here depicted, which we should call licentious- 
ness, bordering upon brutality, and more resembling the con- 
duct of savages than of a civilized people, is not calculated to 
make the subjects of a monarchy very warm advocates for a 
republican form of government. We question much whether 
the boasted independence of the Americans—the fruit of trea- 
son and rebellion grafted on ingratitude—has been productive 
of beneficial effects, either to their political or to their moral 
character. To the latter we know, toa certainty, that it has 
not, but as the change which our author represents as so evi- 
dent is not.defined by him, nor even its nature alluded to, we 
can neither question its existence, nor examine its qualities. 
Such a motley assemblage of people, composed, in a great 
measure, of the dregs of Europe, is not likely to excite any 
sensations bordering upon admiration or envy. What worth 
there may be in the American character—by which must be 
understood the national character—we are unable to say, never 
having been-_able to discover the smallest trace of it in their 
public measures, or in their relations with foreign powers. 
That there must exist, in a country having sucha population, 
many worthy and even eminent individuals, it would be egre- 
gious folly, and obstinate injustice, to doubt ; and we know, 
indeed, that America produces most amiable characters, pos- 
sessing, in a superior degree, all the virtues and qualifications 
which can adorn domestic and socia! life ; but these must be 
considered as exceptions toa rule. The national character of 
America has nothing attractive, nothing commanding, nothing 
great, belonging toit. In faet, if there were strength, energy, 
or virtue, in the people, considered in the aggregate, would 
they ever have subjected themselves to the just imputations 
east upon them, in the following passage : 
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“¢ The war in this country has been commenced on the part of the 
Americans in total disregard of their own interests, as well as those 
of honour and humanity. They have voluntarily enrolled themselves 
in the cause of universal despotism, and, could they receive his assist- 
ance, would put themselves under the banners of one of the greatest 
tyrants that ever swayed a sceptre. Yet these people talk loudly of 
their republican liberty—their love of freedom and of virtue. If 
their government possesseed one spark of either, it would have lent 
itself to a better cause, The American name is degraded under such 
rulers. The whole people are stigmatized for the sottish ignorance 
of a few demagogues; and they are regarded by Europeans with 
distust and contempt, for the paltry equivocation and shuffling which 
have marked their official character. Hada Washington or a Hamil- 
ton presided at this eventful period, how different would have been 
their conduct.” 


But to whom are these sottish blockheads, and worse than 
blockheads, the tools and agents of a foreign tyrant, indebted 
for their ability, thus to disgrace and to impoverish the nation ? 
To the people who have elected them, again and again, and 
who have shown the most marked hostility to their opponents. 
The people, therefore, are disgraced, and fairly involved in all 
the guilt and obloquy which so justly attach to their govern- 
ment. Not, however, that the people have been unanimous in 
their support of these men; on the contrary, a very numerous 
and respectable portion of the inhabitants have loudly con- 
demned their conduct, and openly exposed, and, as far as they 
could, resisted, their measures. Of the mode in which this 
profligate government have conducted the war, in which, in 
defiance of all principle, they have involved their country, we 
have the following brief but just account : 


«* The ignorance and imbecility of the American Government have 
completely baffled the expectations of all parties; for it cannot be 
imputed to the wisdom of its councils, that its naval captains fought 
with skill and bravery. Several of those officers were educated in 
the British navy, and acquired their knowledge in a school which it 
was not in the power of the United States to create. The Generals 
and Officers commanding their land forces, have displayed every thing 
but knowledge, conduct, and valour ; and their troops, every thing but 
discipline and subordination. One army, after a march of some bun- 
dred miles into the interior, turns short round, and runs home fright- 
ened atan enemy which it had never seen ; and leaves its unfortunate 
commander behind it, lamenting his hard fate, and a troublesome 
diarrhea. Another sets out on acontrary direction ; but, instead of 
pursuing its enemies, is employed in running after pigs and poultry, 
and plundering the houses of its countrymea, One officer and his 
corps are surrounded and taken by a handful of British ; anothe: 
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surrenders a fort without firing a shot ; anda third, who is no less a 
person than the Commander-in-Chief,* winds up the campaign by 
going distracted,” 


These, assuredly, are not feats to adorn the military annals 
of these magnanimous republicans. But, it must be admitted, 
that the success of the war, on the part of America, is on a par 
with its justice. We now quit this new preface, to turn to the 
original * Introduction,’ on which we have a few observations 
to make. The author informs his readers that he had long 
been anxious to explore those parts which had been “ rendered 
interesting by the glories of a Wolfe and a Washington!’ We 
could scarcely credit our senses, when we read this short sen- 
tence. We presume that Mr. Lambert is an Englishman, and 
if so, we would ask him, in the first place, how he could think 
of degrading a British general, fighting for his King aud coun- 
try, by placing him on a level with a rebel chief, engaged in 
the cause of revolt and treason? Washington, whatever vir- 
tues he might possess, was a rebel; and, had he been taken, 
the laws of this country would have condemned him to suffer 
the death of a traitor; his principles, therefore, become justly 
exposed to suspicion, who can raise this rebel to the same rank, 
in the annals of glory, with a loyal British leader, who sacri- 
ficed his life in the service of his King, and in fighting against 
the enemies of his country. In the next place, we would ask 
this incautious writer, whether he deems it consistent with the 
loyalty and allegiance of a Britith subject, to contemplate the 
acts of a rebel fighting against his king and country, with tnte- 
rest, and to represent them to the world as interesting? ‘This 
is one of the effects of that laxity of principle, or rather, per- 
haps, of tliat absence of all fixed principles, and correct no- 
tions of duty, which constitutes one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of this age of liberality. Men, ignorant of the foun- 
dation of allegiance, and having but the most vague ideas of 
Joyalty, or of those political duties which are prescribed by a 
much higher authority than that of a human legislature, both 
think and write loosely, and reprehensibly, on subjects of this 
nature, which they have taken no pains to understand. ‘The 
Americans, we are told, hold “ a distinguished rank in the scale 
of independent nations.” The assertion is at variance with: 
the fact. ‘The perfidy, the constant breaches of good faith, the 
disgraceful subterfuges, and the notorious falsehoods, which 
have marked the conduct, and characterized the policy, of their 
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government, have sunk them to the very lowest rank in the 
scale of nations. 

Mr. Lambert assumes to himself the exclusive merit of hav- 
ing viewed the manners and disposition of the Ameridans with- 
out prejudice. And he more than insinuates that he is the only 
traveller who has not given an “ imperfect or distorted picture 
of the country and its inhabitants.” He seems to have been 
ignorant of the travels published by Parkinson, a man of plain, 
practical, knowledge, who had much better opportunities than 
himself of acquiring a perfect acquaintance with the manners 
and disposition of the people, and of the state of the country, 
since he resided amongst them for a considerable time,. and 
went thither with the intention of passing there the remainder 
of his days. In fact, we place a greater reliance on the repre- 
sentations of Parkinson, than on those of any other writer on 
the same subject. We pass over some other loose remarks of 
the author on the United States, in his ** Introduction,” and 
proceed briefly to consider the work itself. 

Mr. Lambert reached ‘Trepass@ Bay, in Newfoundland, on 
the 11th Oct. 1806, and he gives us a very miserable account 
of St. John’s, the capital of that settlement. He pursued his 
course to the river St. Lawrence, which he entered, after many 
perils and “ hair-breadth ’scapes.” At Father point, at which 
they arrived on the 28d of October, they took on board a pilot 
to conduct them to Quebec, a distance of more than two hun- 
dred miles, who appears to have been an original character. 


‘© Our pilot, Louis Le Clair, was an old French Canadian, pos- 
sessed, like the rest of his countrymen, of a tolerable opinion of him- 
self; yet wasa good-humoured, friendly, fellow. It was not long 
before we found, that his predilection for the clergy was not excessive. 
He entertained us with many of his whimsical opinions, and declared 
that, for his own part, he never went to confession, though he allowed 
his wife and daughters togo. ‘ Women,’ says he, ‘ can never be 
happy until they let out their secrets, and on that account it is neces- 
sary they should have a confessor ; I therefore pay him his fees, which 
is only justice: but for myself I consider it all as a mere farce; and 
it must be so, since the women say that they only tell the priests a 
part, and conceal the rest.’ A few years ago, the pilot picked up an 
English bible, which had been thrown ashore from the wreck of a 
ship: as he understood the language, he read it through, and it opened 
his eyes so much, that he could not forbear, soon afier, disputing with 
his curé upon certain points of religion. The latter was much sur- 
prised to find him so knowing, and inquired bow he had obtained his 
information; upon which the old man shewed him the bible. The 
priest declared it was nota fit book for lim to read, and desired he 
would give it into his charge. This the pilot refused, and the cnr 
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drestened to write to the bishop, and havg@him excommunicated as 2 


‘heretic ; but finding that neither threats agian treaties had any effect, 
k 


Ke was necessitated to request that he would.keep it to himself, and 
not let any of his neighbours know that he had such a book. The 
old pilot declared, that he considered the finding of that bible the hap- 
piest event of his life, in consequence of the comfort at consolation 
which he derived from perusing it.” 


This priest was a true Papist; he well knew that to keep his 
flock in total ignorance of revelation was the only means of 
establishing his own despotism over their minds, and of keep- 
ing them secure in the trammels of superstition. ‘The injunc- 
tion to * Search the scriptures,’ he, no doubt, represented as 
exclusively intended for the priesthood! The Papists and the 
bible society fall into two opposite extremes, and as there is an 
acknowledged tendency in extremes to approximate, we should 
not be very much surprised, if, sooner or later, they should join 
hands, and unite exertions. The Papists contend, that the bible 
is nothing, and the priests every thing ; while the bible society 
maintain that the bible is every thing, and the clergy nothing. 
The sound members of the church of England, in this, as in 
other things, steer the just medium between the two; by insist- 
ing on the necessity of preaching, and teaching to expound and 
illustrate the many “ things hard to be understood, ” which the 
holy scriptures contain ; enjoining, however, every man atten- 
tively to read, and diligently to study, that sacred book of life. 
In this, they are supported by the authority of the divine foun- 
der of their faith. 
~ Mr, Lambert gives a lively and animated description of the 
noble view from the river, when the city of Quebec and the 
surrounding country first appear in sight. He established his 
residence in the lower town, the streets of which he compares 
to the dirtiest lanes in London. The highest part of the rock 
on which the upper town of Quebec is situated, is called Cape 
Diamond. 


** Cape Diamond is stated by Mr. Weld, in his travels, to be up- 
wards of one thousand feet above the level of the river: this account 
is,,however, extremely erroneous ; its utmost height being only three 
handred and fifty feet per pendicular, which an officer of engineers 
informed me was the actual measurement. From this altitude it 
sutisides, towards the northern extremity, into a height of little more 
than two hundred and fifty feet. The aspect of this immense body of 
rock is steep and rugged ; in several places it projects in a very dan- 
gerous manner over the houses of the lower town, and has occasioned 
guany serious accidents. In the winter-time the fissures and cavities 
of the rock are filled up with snow, which, as it freezes into ice,'ex-'- 
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pands beyond its usual bounds, and splits many of the projecting 
parts into fragments: these are loosened by the warm san of March 
and April, and often precipitated on the unwary passenger below, 


Of the manners, habits, and modes of living, of the diffe- 
reut classes and descriptions of people who inhabit Canada, a 
pretty copious and interesting account is given ; more so, indeed, 
than is to be found in any book of travels, relating to that 
country, which we are acquainted with. ‘The market-place 
at Quebec must, according to the following account, exhibit 
a-curious scene toa traveller. 


“¢ A curious sort of jargon is carried on in the market-place, be- 
tween the French who do not understand English, and the English 
who-do not understand French. Each endeavours to meet the other 
half-way in his own tongue, by which means they contrive to com- 
prehend one another, by broken phrases; for the common French 
marketing terms are soon picked up. This intercourse between the 
French and English has occasioned the former to engraft many angli- 
cisms in their language, which, toa stranger arriving from England, 
and speaking only boarding-school French, is at first rather puzzling. 
The Canadians have had the character of speaking the purest French, 
but I question whether they deserve it at the present day.” 


In upper Canada a very smal! proportion of the inhabitants 
are English ; in both the Canadas, indeed, Mr. Lambert as- 
sures us, there are not more than two hundred Englishmen, 
and in Quebec only twelve or fourteen. 


«* The rest are either Irish or Scotch, though the former bear no 
proportion to the Jatter, who are distributed trom one end of the Ca- 
nadas to the other. The Irish emigrate more to the United States 
than to Canada, and no less than 30,000 are said to have emigrated 
there in 1801. Being discontented with their own government, they 
endeavour to seek relief under a foreign one, whose. virtwes have 
been so greatly exaggerated, and whose excellent properties have been 
extolied to the skies. A few months, however, convince them of 
their error, and those who are not se/d to their American masters, 
generally find their way into Upper Canada. 

** Of all British emigrants, the Scotch are the most indefati- 
gable and persevering. In poverty they leave their native home, yet 
seldom return to it withouta handsome competency. Their patient 
diligence and submission in the pursuit of riches, together with their 
general knowledge and good sense, render them highly beneficial to 
the mother country, while their natural pariiality for their native 
soil, secures their steady attachment and adherence to the British 
government.” : 


“There are a steadiness, a perseverance, and a decorum in 
thé Scotch character, highly creditable to the nation, and bighly 
No. 190, Fol. 46. March, 1814. T 
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honourable to the people. In whatever part of the world their 
lot is cast, these distinguishing characteristics never forsake 
them; and, therefore, most deservedly do they reap the fruits 
of their good qualities. The descendants of the original 
French settlers in Canada, who are distinguished by the pecu- 
liar appellation of habitans, (though why they are pot called 
inhabitants, it is impossible to conjecture, since that is the 
sole meaning of the French term) appear to be a quiet, inof- 
fensive people, living in patriarchal harmony with each other, 
and in habits of friendly intercourse with the rest of the co- 
lony. The author speaks thus favourably of them— 


* They are universally modest in their behavionr—the women 
from natural causes, the men from custom. The latter never bathe 
in the: river without their trowsers, or a handkerchief tied round 
their middle. ‘ 

“« They marry young, and are seldom without a numerous family. 
Hence their passions are kept within proper bounds, and seldom 
become liable to those excesses which too often stigmatize and 
degrade the human character. 

“The men are possessed of strong natural genius, and good com- 
mon sense ; both of which are, however, but very seldom improved 
by education, owing to the paucity of schools in Canada. The 
women are better instructed, or at least better informed ; for they 
are more attended to by the priests. Hence they generally acquire 
an influence over their husbands, which those who are gay and co- 
quettish, know how to turn to their own advantage.” 


Altogether we should imagine the society in Canada, and 
the style of living, to be by no means unpleasant to either 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, and such as would enable a- man 
to pass the Jong winter agreeably enough. It is more thana 
pity, that some pains are not taken, by a system. of public edu- 
cation, to diffuse a knowledge of the. English language among 
the inhabitants. Policy requires the adoptien of such a mea- 
sure, as it would tend, more than any thing, to cement the 
connection between the inhabitants of either country, and to 
consolidate them, as it were, into one people. 

A singular instance of either culpable negligence, or some- 
thing worse, on the part of the agents of the government, is 
recorded respecting the disposal of some forges. belonging to 
the king. In 1798 they produced only 20, Gs. Sd. per an- 
num —in 1803, they were let to some merchants at Quebec for 

8501. per annum—and three years aftérwards, on the expira- 
tion of the lease, they were put up to public auction, when 
the same merchants took them, on a lease for twenty years, at 
arent of only 6vl, being the only bidders. Another person 
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who meant to bid for them, is said to have been accidentally 
prevented from attending the sale. And the very merchants 
who took them at this low rent, had determined to give 1200). 
a year for them, sooner than lose them! Somebody must have 
been to blame for this. Mr. Lambert also mentions the case 
of a Commissary-General in Canada, who appears to have 
made free with some of the public money, for he imputes his 
** defection,” as he calls it, to the want of vigilance in the 
government. And he adds, 


‘* T have also heard, that abuses exist, toa very alarming degree, 
in the government of Upper Canada, which call for immediate iaves- 
tigation. Even the pure republicans of the United States, who are 
continually speaking with reproach of the old and vicious govern- 
ments of Europe, confess that they lately had a vicE-PRESIDENT ON 
TRIAL FOR TREASON—A SENATOR OF CONGRESS ON TRIAL FOR 
CONSPIRACY —A COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE NAVY ON TRIAL 
FOR COWARDICE—AND A COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY¥ 
ON TRIAL FOR BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION !" 


A pretty specimen truly of the sternness and purity of re- 
publican virtue. On the subject of religion the author's re- 
marks are loose, superficial, and inconclusive. 


“© The Romish religion,” he observes, “ is a serpent without a 
sting ; and, like those which the Jugglers of India carry about, it 

may come out of its box to amuse the people, but it can do them no 
injury. Jt isa singular fact, that religions of every denomination 


prosper more under a state of persecution than of toleration, 


This is a common-place assertion, often repeated without 
reflection, and, which is still worse, without examination into 
its justice, The truth i is, that this “ singular fact” is any thing 
but a fact. Did the Hugonots prosper in France under the 
persecutions of Charles IX. or of Louis XIV.? Or did the 
Protestants flourish in England under the reign of Mary? 
The assertion, then, is not more repugnant to historical truth, 
than it is revolting to common sense. Our authorsees the Ro- 
man Catholics of Canada enjoying political consequence 
and power, and yet pursuing no plans against the government, 
or the Protestant part of the community ; and thence he 
draws the following most sagacious inference. 

‘ An English or Irish Roman Catholic, upon the same principle, 
would care very little whetber a Protestant or Catholic prince filled the 


throne, as long as he enjoyed the same honours and confidence as his 
Protestant brethren, and had nothing to gain by the change.” 


It is no great compliment to pay to the papists, to say that 
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they will remain faithful to their king and country, if they 
have nothing to gain by their treachery and desertion. It 
follows, then, according to Mr. Lambert’s mode of reasoning, 
that where they have something to gain by their treason they 
ought not to be trusted. And that the Irish papists would have 

something to gain by the subversion of the established church 
it needs no argument to prove. Dr. Dromgoole, who under- 
stands the question much better than Mr. Lambert, has already 
settled the point. And as to any change in the disposition or 
principles of modern papists, Dr.'Troy and Mr. Plowden, who 
know them much better than Mr. Lambert, have given him a 
formal contradiction on that head. We are not a little surpriz- 
ed, then, that with such testimonies before him, he should 
presume, on a subject which he has considered most 
superficially, if at all, to speak, in contradiction to them, thus 
dogmatically. W ith an assurance equalled only by his 
ignorance, he represents the protestants of Ireland as the 
oppressors of the papists ; not only is this assertion totally 
unfounded in fact, but the fact is the very reverse of his state- 
ment; for, were this the place for such a discussion, we could 
produce abundant proofs of Irish protestants persecuted by 
papists. He then begs the question, and, in a strain of loose 
declamation, adds, “ Do away their grievances, and they will 
have nothing to complain of; put them on the same footing as 
eurselves, and they will have nothing to hope for, nothing to 
expect, beyond what they are lawfully entitled to.” ‘This 
advice to make George the Third do even more than what cost 
James the Second his crown and political existence, comes 

with an uncommon good grace from this commercial tourist. 
If this gentleman had confined himself to staves, lumber, 
hogsheads, commercial regulations, and the state of habits, and 
manners, and laws, as he found them in the countries which 
he visited, he would not have merited the reproach of ignorance 
and presumption which must now attach to him, for meddling 
with things beyond the compass of his studies ; and for which 
his pursuits have evidently disqualified him to judge. But he 
must be ignorant of human nature, beyopd all ordinary degrees 

of ignorance, or be simple beyond all common degrees of 
simplicity, if he really helieves the papists would be so harmless 
and contented as he represents them, in case they were admit- 
ted to the same capability of enjoying political power as the 
protestants enjoy, without submitting to the same conditions to 
which the protestants are obliged to submit—a part of the 
question which this dogmatical writer, with all his candour, has 
thought proper wholly to overlook. In the first place, we 
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peremptorily deny his assertion, that the papists of Ireland 
labour under any grievance ; they have the same security for 
their persons and their property as protestants have ; and they 
labour under no incapacity but what they voluntarily impose 
upon themselves—the law imposes none, It prescribes a test, 
indeed, to be taken by all subjects, indiscriminately, who seek 
for place or power in the state ; such protestants and others as 
chuse to take it become capable of holding either place or 
pewer ; such as do not chuse to take it, from whatever motive, 
remain incapable ;—but this is no grievance, it infringes no 
privilege, it violates no right. 

In the next place, experience might have satisfied this 
inconsiderate, and ill-informed, writer, “that it is by no means a 
necessary consequence, that, because men have nothing to 
complain of, they will not complain. History abounds with 
proofs of the contrary. When the elective franchise was 
applied for by the Irish papists, all their leaders and even Mr. 
Grattan himself, pledged themselves, that, if their application 
were successful, they should be perfectly satisfied, and would 
utter no more complaints, would prefer no farther demands, 
Yet since that period, their complaints have become louder, 
their demands more numerous ant more urgent. But, forsooth ! 
* they will have nothing to hope for, nothing to expect beyond 
what they are lawfully entitled to.” We have the assurauce of 
Dr. Dromgoole, sanctioned by the approbation of the Catholic 
Board, that they would not only hope for, and expect, but 
would exert their utmost efforts to promote, the subversion of 
the established church, and the ascendancy of popery, which, 
with all due deference to this theological sophister, would not 
be very lawful, nor absolutely unimportant. But his folly and 
presumption do not end here. He goes on, in the usual way 
of men who affect to reason on subjects which they do not 
understand, to argue most illogically, to make comparisons 
where no analogy can be found, and to draw general conclu- 
sions from particular premises. He presumes that the oppo- 
nets of the popish claims have forgotten the reign of Elizabeth 
--- the fact is, that he has either forgotten or wholly overlooked 
those points in Elizabeth’s reign which bear immediately on 
the subject under his consideration ; and, which is still more 
extraordinary, though easily to be accounted for, in a way not 
very creditable to either his candour or his fidelity, he has 
chosen entirely to pass over the very instructive reign of her 
sister, Mary, Oh! but he has a triumphant argument to pro- 
duce against us! The papists raise no disturbances in the 
United States! And, in the Canadas, the utmost harmony 
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prevails between the papists and the protestants, and therefore, 
no danger could possibly accrue to the protestant constitution, 
and established church, of Great Britain, from a compliance 
with the demands of the Irish papists. On a man who reasons 
so wildly, or who, as the French would more appropriately 
express it, que deraisonne tant, argument would be thrown away. 
We shall beg leave just to remind him, however, that there are 
some trifling differences between the countries which he adduces 
as examples, and that country which he kindly undertakes to 
adinonish. In the United States of America, there is no 
religion of the state, no religion established by law---it is 
foreign from our purpose to consider what effect this regulation 
has upon public morals ; but the fact being so, every rational 
man will instantly perceive, that America cannot possibly be 
adduced as a case in point, nor, indeed, could it bear at all on 
the argument, unless the question were, the policy or impolicy 
vf having an established religion in Great Britain, which no 
liberalist of the present age, we believe, since the death of 
the great Heresiarch, Priestley, has ventured to moot, 

The Canadas, too, are peculiarly circumstanced; at the 
time of the conquest, they were a catholic country; the 
catholic was the established religion; and an immense 
majority of the population was, andstillis, Catholic. ‘The catholic 

religion, too, was, and most properly, secured in all its rights, 

privileges, and immunities, andis still in effect. the established 
religion of the country. The protestant religion is, indeed, 
tolerated ; but its clergy are pensioners of the state. If any 
argument were to be derived, then, from the state of things in 
the Canadas, it would bear a directly contrary application to 
that which Mr. Lambert has, stupidly, given it. 

Yet, confiding in his own strength, he ventures still farther 
out of his depth, when he quits particulars and comes to 
generals, 

“* A man,” he gravely insists, ‘‘ cannot be said to be accountable 
for the errors and defects of that reiigion which originated centuries 
before he was born, and in which be was initiated by his parents. The 

m  recepts of every religion tend to the adoration of a supreme 
Being, though the forms under which he is worshipped are nearly as 
various asthe people who worshiphim. /Vhile, therefore, a man acts 
strictly up to the preceptsinculcated ty wis fatth, no matter whether 
Pagan, Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan, he is, according to my 
humble ideas, as much entitled to admission into Heaven as one of a 
contrary religion, though the latter should arrogate to himself and 
ethers of his sect exclusive right and title to that holy place.” 


~ 


The author labours under a radical error, which is wholly 
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mexcusable in a man who thinks himself qualified to obtrude 
his opinions ov cie Christian world, on the most important of 
all subjects. He assumes it as a fact, (and in truth there is no 
end tu his assumptions) that every denomination of christians 
claims to itself au exclusive title to salvation. When the fact 
is so notorious, that scarcely a child can be ignorant of it, 
that this intolerant and uncbristian pretension is confined 
solely to the church of Rome. ‘The Protestants never were 
either so ignorant er so impious as to maintain the outrageous 
proposition, that none but themselves would be saved. And 
it is not to be endured, that a mercantile traveller, because he 
chuses to exercise his ingenuity in descanting on religious 
sui jecis, should thus libel the greater part of the Christian 
community. He must submit tu correction, also, for pro- 
fatsely ta Iking of man being entitled to admission into heaven} 
he cought to know, that admission to that consummation of all 
felicity, is a matter of grace to be humbly and gratefully ac- 
knowledged, not of right to be presumptuously and impiously 
asseried. 
iXvery man is accountable for the faith which he professes, 
and ior tne doctrines which he embraces, who has the means 
afforded him of trying both by the only infallible test—the 
Holy Scriptures ; and of obtaining the advice and assistance 
of those spiritual preachers and teachers, whom Christ himself 
Sppeintes for the instruction and edification of the members of 
his church. To men so circumstanced, then, ignorance and 
example neither do nor can supply any av ailable excuse for 
error, cherished and persevered in. That the Jew, who not 
only rejected, but sacrificed, his God, is equally entitled toa 
heavenly reward, with the Christian who received, adored, and 
obeyed him, is an assertion so fraught with temerity, and so 
repugnant to common sense, that no words can characterize 
it with appropriate strength. It is not for man, indeed, to 
prescribe bounds to the mercy of his Creator; but as God 
himself has prescribed the conditions, without an observance 
of which, man cannot be saved, it is neither rashness nor into- 
lerance to declare, that none but sincere and obedient Chris- 
tians, who perform these conditions, can be the objects of. his 
covenanted mercy; and, therefore, it is the height of arrogance 
and presumption in a Christian to assign to all men, even to 
those who have rejected his covenant, the same rewards as are 
graciously promised to those who accept and observeit. Much 
more might be said, in the way of correction, to this writer, 
who pursues his wild declamation on religion, through a dozen 
er fourteen octavo pages, but we have said sufficient to mark 
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his spirit, and to expose his iguorance. And, all we are anxious 
for, is to prevent the minds of readers, as weak and super- 
ficial as himself, from being led astray by his bold assertions, 
and his wretched sophistry. The age is liberal, and we know, 
from experience, that every thing which favours a laxity of 
principle, religious, moral, or political, meets with a favourable 
reception, and a ready belief. He closes his dissertation with 
some gross reflections on the Protestant clergy in Canada, 
whom he roundly taxes with a haughty, supercilious, behaviour; 
_with a deficiency in the necessary qualifications to excite affec- 
tion, and to raise esteem; with inability to read the service 
with propriety ; and with exaction; he excepts, indeed, the 
bishop of Quebec from the scope of his observations, conde- 
scendingly admitting him to be a man of talents, and a most 
eloquent and masterly preacher, but he qualifies his commen- 
dation with a sneering remark—that “ his salary is 3,500 per 
annum, and he preaches two sermons annually.” As we do 
not suspect this travelling trader of knowing what the duties 
of a bishop are, we shall not censure him for supposing that 
preaching constitutes a part of it. As to his reflections on the 
clergy, we do not know enough of them to justify us in declar- 
ing them to be wholly unfounded; but, with the specimens 
which we have before us, of his own blunders and misrepre- 
sentations, and perversions, on subjects connected with religion, 
as his opinion is evidently founded, in a great measure, on the 
report of others, we shall certainly withhold our belief of their 
justice and applicability, uutil we shall be better informed. 

e shall now take leave of Mr. Lambert for the present, and 
pestpone our further observations on his work to the ensuing 
month. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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The Cottager’s Friend; or, a word in season to him who is so 
fortunate as to possess a Bible or New Testament, in two parts. 
Being, principally, a selection of Teats from Gastrell’s 
(Francis Lord Bishop of Chester,) Christian Institutes ; or, 
the sincere Word of God: in order to v.struct and induce the 
ignorant and unlearned to snancn the ScRiprures, and im- 
plant and confirm inthe he rtof every true Protestant, the Prin 
ciples of ‘Vue Cnurca or ENGrianp, as by law established, 
Also short Forms of Prayer, &c. for several occasions; selected 
Jromthe works of Bishop Wilson, and other learned and pious 
Divines. Inscribed by Permission to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. By Admiral Lord Rad- 


+ 





The Cottazer’s Friend. 


stock, Fifth Edition. London, Rivinsgtons, St. Paul’s: 
Church Yard; Hatchard, Piccadilly. Price 4d. or 3s. 6d. 
per dozen. 1814. 


Tne mistakes made by many well disposed Christians, con-, 
cerning the proper nature of Faith, have ever occasioned. 
great embarrassments: to those who have been called to the 
high office of instructing the people in the momentous ar- 
ticles of Christian truth. How far faith may be supposed to 
exclude the necessity of works, or whether Faith and works, 
are to be united, to render either separately acceptable to God, 

is a subject that has ever exercised the ingenuity of the, 
teachers of Christianity, and the divided opinion prevailing 
upon it among Christians, from the days of the Apostles to 
the present period, too clearly manifest with how little good, 
effect it has been agitated. Much of the supposed difficulty 
arises, probably rather from the ambiguity of language than, 
from any real difference of opinion among the professors of, 
Christianity ; for it is impossible that any person of the 
plainest understanding should peruse the Scriptures, and not, 
be satisfied that faith alone cannot render him acceptable to 
God, and that works alone cannot constitute him a Disciple of 
Jesus Christ; or, in other words, not be convinced. that. 
Faith and works united are the proper medium through which 
the benefits of Christ’s atonement will be conveyed to. fallen, 
man. Plain, however, as this swhject is to any unprejudiced, 
reader of the Holy Scriptures, the traditions and systems of 
men have distorted the perspicuity of Divine Revelation, and, 
perpetuated a difference of sentiment, where no difference should. 
ever have existed. Grievous, indeed, are the mistakes on thissub- 
ject among the humbler classes of Society, and most mischiev- 
ous have they been in their effects. While faith has been exclu- 
sively insisted on, and worksconsequently not allowed their pro+ 
per value, less care has been exerted to regulate the condutt, 
than the Scriptures evidently require; and the harangues of some 
indiscreet and heated preacher on the abstract nature of Faith, 
have often aroused a conviction, or something called a convic- 
tion, in the minds of the unlearned, not less distant from ggs- 
pel truth, than it is pernicious to the individual and society, ain 

its tendency to render integrity of conduct of secondary atten- 

tion. This alarming error is most judiciously provided agamst 

in the little tract now before us. ‘The noble author has pro- 

duced many scriptural texts, as he candidly acknowledges, from 
Gastrell’s Institutes, which he prudently leaves to speak for 

themselves. ‘Thus avoiding any thing like controversy, while 
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he diligently produces the essence of gospel truth, he ably 
supports the character of his admirable work, and proves him- 
self ‘‘ The cottager’s friend.” We will add that he has 
proved himself THE FRIEND OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ; 
since there is no one so exalted in society but will find his tract 
a seasonable remembrancer of the leading doctrines and duties 
of Christianity ; and there is ne one so low, nor souneducated, 
but he will also find perspicuously conveyed in it a faithful 
epitome of whatever, as a disciple of Christ, he is bound to 
believe and to do. For ourselves, we thank the noble admiral 
for the pleasure and edification which we have received ton 
the perusalof it. Most freely making this acknowledgment, w 
beg respectfully to observe, that the tract might be rendered more 
serviceable if some short instructions were ‘conveyed i in it as to 
the nature and constitution of the Christian Church, and the 
obligation upon Christians to attend the duly authorized and 
episcopally consecrated ministry. This might easity be done 
in the subsequent editions, to which we hope that this useful 
little work will extend, and this ‘would establish its claim to 
what it professes, to implant or confirm in the heart of every true 
Protestant, the principles of the rae Cuurcn or ‘ENGLAND, 
as by law established. ‘These principles are lamentably lost 
view of, in the prevailing and increasing indifference among 
the humbler classes of society, and often promoted by the 
higlier classes, whether the church or the meeting be attended ; 
whereas, if there be divine authority for episcopacy, which the 
Church of England maintains that there is, then the meeting, 
which is opened in violation of that authority, cannot be re- 
sorted to without injury to those principles which the noble 
author would implant and confirm. If this suggestion be at- 
tended to, we shall hope that the work may obtain the sanction 
of the venerable society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
and be extensively circulated with their tracts. 
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° ) Pe 3 or ae Two-penny Post Bag. To which 
are added, Trifles, re-printed. By Thomas Brown. the 
Younger. Eleventh Edition. 18mo. Pp. 109, 5s. 6d. Carr. 


TueseE splenetic effusions of some opposition-muse have been 
ascribed to a poet, who has more genius than chastity, and are 
said to have lost him a situation which would have been pro- 
ductive of more profit than all the poems he has ever written, 
or ever will write. Whoever the author may he, his pro- 
~ ductions are more remarkable for their wit than for their truth ; 
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the Prince Regent and his Ministers are assailed without 
mercy, and without decorum; and the gall of their assailant 
seems to have been more particularly called forth, by their 
rigid adherence to the genuine principles of the British con- 
stitution ; and especially by the Prince’s steady rejection of 
the advice to adopt that line of conduct which produced the 
exclusion of our Second James from the throne of these 
realms. We shall extract one of the least offensive of these 
pieces, as a specimen of the author’s style, and as a sample of 
his abilities. 





From Messrs. LACKINGTON AND Co. To , Ese 
** Per post, Sir, we send your M. $.—look'd it thre— 
Very sorry—but can't undertake—'twould’nt do. 
Clever work, Sir !—would get up prodigiously well— 
Its only defect is—it never would sell ! 
And though statesmen may glory in being unlought, 
In an autor, we think, Sir, that’s rather a fault. 


‘* Hard times, Sir, most books are too dear to be read— 
Though the gold of good-sense, and wit's small-change are fied, 
Yet the paper we publishers pass, in their stead, 

Rises higher each day, and (’tis frightful to think it !) 
Not even such names at F—g—d’s ean sink it ! 


«* However, Sir, if you're for trying again, 
And at something that’s vendable—we are your men. 
Since the Chevalier C—rr took to marrying lately, 
The trade is in want of a traveller greatly— 
No job, Sir, more easy—your country once plann'd, 
A month aboard ship, and a fortnight on land, 
Puts your quarto of travels, Sir, clean out of hand. 
An East India pampblet’s a thing that would tell— 
And a song for the Papists* is sure to sell well. 
Or—supposing you've nothing original in view, 
Write parodies, Sir, and much fame it will win you ; 
You ll get to the Blue-Stocking Routs of Alb—N—A! 
(Mind—not to her dinners—a second-hand muse 
Must’nt think of aspiring to mess with the Blues.) 
Or—in case nothing else in this world you can do— 
The deuce is in't, Sir, if you cannot review, 





~----—--- 


* We have here taken a trifling liberty with the original, in order 
to render it more conformable with (ruth, for the sale of his own book 
sufficiently proves that a song for the Papists is more likely to sell, 
and what is more to his purpose, to sel/ well too, than what he is 
pleased to call ‘* @ lick at the Papists.” 
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‘« Should you feel any touch of poeticai glow, 
We've a scheme to suggest—Mr. Sc—trT, you must know, 
(Who, we're sorry to say it, now works for the Row) 
Having quitted the borders to seek new renown, 
Is coming, by long quarto stages, to town ; 
And beginning with Roxesy (the job's sure to pay) 
Means to do al] the gentlemen's seats on the way, 
Now, the scheme is {though none of our Hackney’s can beat him) 
To start a fresh poet through Highgate to meet him ; 
Who, by means of quick proofs—no revises—long coaches— 
May do a few villas before Sc— rr approaches— 
Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 
He'll reach, without found’ring, at least Wonurn ABzey. 


“* Such, Sir, is our plan—if you're up to the freak, 
"Tis a match ! and we'll put you zn training next week— 
At present, no more—in reply to this letter, a 
Line will oblige very much, 


«* Your's, et cetera. 


“ Temple of the Muses.” 


Our readers will perceive that there is no lack of humour 
in this epistle, though it be plentifully besprinkled with the 
bard’s favourite sauce—ili-nature; and the same may be said 
of most of the other pieces in this little volume. 
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A Vindication of the Conduct of Lady Douglas, during her in- 
tercourse with Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales: 
together with Remarks on the Book, and on the Consequences 
of its Publication. Also, a Narrative of, and Commentaries 
upon, some Extraordinary Transactions ; including Anecdoies 
of numerous high distinguished Personages. Pp. 1: 26, 5s. 6d. 
Wilson. 1814. 





Five shillings and sixpence for 126 pages of letter press!!! 
And yet it was not “ the object of the author to make a book : 
in sproof. of which, the reader is desired to observe, that two- 
thirds of the whole contents of the present tract are printed with 
small types, and in consequence it contains about half as much 
more matter than is usually sold for its price.’ The reader 
will also observe, that one-third of the whole contents of the 
resent tract is occupied by the narrative of Lady Douglas, with 
which the public are already acquainted, and that the whole 
tract contains but one-sixth as much more matter than is sold 
every month in magazines and reviews for half-a-crown, 
“« The principal object of the author is to vindicate Lady 
Douglas against the prejudices of the public at large :” an ardu- 
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ous undertaking, of which the difficulties are aggravated by the 
consideration, that ** the writer knows too well the perfect use- 
lessness of attempting to overcome prejudice or prepossession.” 
In pursuit of this ostensible object, the writer publishes an 
introduction, rather long, and annexes. a commentary, rather 
brief, to the narrative of Lady Douglas. ‘ The defence is 
written in the spirit of perfect independence, for Lady Douglas 
has not been spared on such parts of her conduct as the writer 
has chosen to think demanded animadversion :” and there is no 
small difficulty in choosing to think, whether the subjoined anno- 
tations are designed to vindicate, or to censure the conduct of 
Lady Douglas, to invalidate or to strengthen the evidence of 
that vain and vulgar woman, whodivulges secrets, which a dis- 
charged waiting woman would hesitate to repeat, and which a 
superannuated nurse would not unfold without the precincts of 
a bed-chamber. 

We are left to form our own conjectures concerning the per- 
son, case, number, and gender of the author, and our curigsity 
is most fucetiously tortured. 

“It may be supposed by many, that Lady Douglas herself 
has had some concern in the production of this tract:’” (she is 
the avowed author of the narrative:) ‘* that she or her friends 
have solicited the author to prepare it; that hints have. been 
communicated for its contents: In short, that this lady herself 
may have been the author of more than what therein appears 
with her name. 

‘* The writer knows too well the perfect uselessness of at- 
tempting te overcome prejudice or prepossession. If it were 
in this place to be solemnly declared, that neither Sir John nor 
Lady Douglas could possibly have known any thing of this pub- 
lication till they saw it advertised: and that its author, whose 
sex is not declared, because that is of no consequence to the 
public, never either saw them, or either of them; never cor-~ 
responded with them, or had the least communication directly 
or indirectly, on their behalf; and farther, that all possible 
means have been taken to prevent the name of the said 
writer from becoming known to them or to any one else, except 
to the persons necessarily concerned in the production of the 
tract. If these assertions, we say, were ever so solemnly made, 
it is evident, that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand readers, would not believe one word of them: all 
declarations on this head shall therefore be withheld ; it is use- 
less to waste words in attempting to remove incredulity. The 
public, therefore, well satisfied as they must be, with the quan- 
tity of matter here presented to them, and equally gratified, as 
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it is hoped, that most of them, but not all! will be with its 
quality, are at liberty to draw, respecting the author, whatever 
inferences they may think proper.” Pp. 125, 126. 

We have certainly never expressed any predilection for Lady 
Douglas; but we are not so illiberal as to suppress any cir- 
cumstance which might be alleged in confirmation of her tes- 
timony, or in vindication of her character from the general 
suspicion which it has incurred. We will not, however, be 
provoked by this lame attempt to revive a discussion which 
all good and loval men wish to bury in perpetual oblivion. Nor 
should we have taken any notice of the present production, 
if it had not been announced, at the conclusion of the work, 
that there is “ preparing for publication, in one volume octavo, 
a complete review of the work generally known by the title of 
the Book, in which the parts forming the evidence and the de- 
fence, will be critically and analytically examined. 

*¢ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu?” We will 
exhibit some specimens of his talent, of his style and manner, 
from which the reader may judge how far he is qualified for the 
proposed investigation. 

Usk OF THE FIGURES oF sprEcH. His mouth he ne’er 
did ope, but out there flew a trope.” Fanning the dormant 
sparks of chagrin into a blaze of vindictiveness.” ‘* A sto- 
mach capable of digesting adulation.” ‘This is like making 
the lungs the seat of love. ‘ Eulogies were the vehicles to di- 
rect insults.” A side-wind hint of disapprobation would have 
afforded a salutary check.” ‘* Scandal herself would, at any 
time, be famished, if the food on which she subsists were to 
be purified by the rays of reason.” 

Criticism AND Logic. “ If, asa most able writer,” Mande- 
ville forsooth ! ‘asserts, private vices are public benefits, we have, 
10 the late transactions, a proof that public wickedness is like- 
wise attended with general advantage.” ‘ The editors of 
newspapers are sensible people; their property is of conside- 
rable value; but it would Le so no longer than their editors 
would continue to coincide with the popular opinion.” 

NEW MORALITY; OR CONSEQUENCES OF NOT BELIEVING AN 
oarn. ‘* When shewas forced to give her deposition, she 
made a solemn appeal to God to witness the truth of all which 
it contained ; hence, if mankind refuse to believe, the Al- 
mighty is the best judge of her sincerity ; and the least that can 
he said of those who presume to arraign the truth of her testi- 
mony, is, that they are guilty of a gross act of wickedness and 
immorality.” 

CLASSICAL ERUDITION: AN ORIGINAL QUOTATION. “ Ver- 





Hitchener’s Towers of Ravenswold. 


bum satis sapientitbus.—Hor.”’ Poor Horace! A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. The proverb is most incorrectly 
cited, and Horace i is not the author of it. 

SCRIPTURAL INFORMATION. “ If he may have been in 
the habit of wandering with Solomon, he can, at least, plead 
in defence, that he has never had the advantage of a body- 
guard of such grave lecturers as David.” “ Alas! many a 
baneful, slippery serpent insinuates itself into the Eden of do- 
mestic happiness, and gluts upon forbidden fruit : hence when 
hospitality is invaded by the infamy of false friends, the find- 
ing of exceptions in high life, is as surprizing as it is creditable 
to the ladies who are less licentious than their neighbours.” 

Ohe ! jam satis. Letthe author and the purchaser reflect on 
these sentences, und let them pause, the one before he pur- 
chases, and the other before he publishes, remarks on the 
Book, critically and analytically examined in the same style of 
rhetoric, logic, morals, and theology. 
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The Towers of Ravenswold ; or poke of Ironside. A Ro- 
mance. By William Henry Hitchener, of the Surrey Theatre. 


12mo. 2 vols. Pp. 406. 10s. Chapple. 1814. 


To those who are fond of that kind of reading which keeps 


curiosity on the watch, apprehension alive, and teases the 
reader with incessant disappointments, without a rigid atten- 
tion to the rules of probability,- and the natural occurrences of 
human life, may pass an idle hour, not unpleasantly, in the 
Towers of Ravenswold. In point of composition, this romance 
is very unequal; some parts of it are well written, others very 
indifferently ; and frequent inaccuracies of language occur. 
In point of morals it is unexceptionable. Vice is punished, 
and virtue rewarded ; and the author appears to be duly and 
deeply impressed with a sense of the importance of religious 
truth, and of religious duties ; a merit, unfortunately, not 
often to be discovered in the writers of books of this’ de- 
scription. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





In our last number, we expressed our conviction, that, ere the expira- 
tion of another month, some decisive blow would be stricken on 
the continent. We have, however, been deceived by the inexplicable 
tardiness of the Austrian army. We almost begin to apprehend the 
revival of that Aulic council, the prevalence of whose crooked policy 
alone prevented the emancipation of Europe years ago; of that 
policy, which, in 1797, withdrew the Austrians under Prince Charles* 
from Switzerland, and left the Russians to be overwhelmed by a 
superior force. Why Prince Schwartzenburg did not move on the 
rear of the French, when Buonaparte led them to attack Blucher at 
Laon, it is difficult to imagine. We may ask, too, why he did not 
push forward to Paris ? 

In short, it would appear as if Austria wished to let the whole 
weight of the war fall on the Russians and Prussians, that her allies 
and her enemy might be both weakened, while her own force would 
be preserved entire, so as to leave her in a situation to give the law 
toall, and to dictate the terms of peace. We hope, however, that 
appearances in this, asin so many other cases, are deceitful, and that 
Austria, made wise by experience, and prudent by past disasters, 
will not suffer any such unworthy motive to influence her decisions, 
any such suicidal policy to direct her operations. The gallant Blu- 
cher, meanwhile, has gained immortal glory; the Prussians have 
nobly revenged the calamities of Jena; and the Russians have 
magnanimously sustained the character which they had acquired in 
many a well-fought battle. 

But the chief source of congratulation to all the enemies of ty- 
ranny arises from the Joyal spirit which bas burst forth in the South 
of F rance, and from the noble conduct of the inhabitants of Bourdeauz, 
It 1s no small honour to this country, that while the march of the 
allied armies in the north of France have created nothing but doubt 








* By the bye, is it not very strange that we should hear nothing of 
this Prince who so nobly distinguished himself, in former wars, against 
the, French ? Are his politics different trom those of his brother? Or 
does illness keep him from the field of honour ? 
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and disappointment in the minds of the loyalists, the advance of the 
British army in the south has spread joy and gladness around ; has 
called forth exclamations of gratitude and praise; has inspired the 
people with confidence and courage ; and has emboldened them to 
disclose, without hesitation or reserve, the spontaneous feelings of 
their hearts; their deep-rooted affection for their ancient race of 
kings, and their inveterate abhorrence of the guilt and tyranny of the 
Usurper. Now that this gallant spirit has once exploded, it will 
spread far and wide; its beneficial influence will extend from south 
to north ; the brave and Joyal inhabitants of Brittahy and the adjoin- 
ing provinces will once more fly to arms ; and the favourable moment 
will be seized for the extirpation of the tyrant, and the restoration of 
a legitimate government. 

Thus has the war acquired a new aspect and a new character, 
evidently unlooked-for by Austria, though hoped for by Russia and by 
Prussia : and though ardently desired by Great Britain! What its 
effect will be on the wavering policy of the Allies; what its influence 
onthe impolitic negotiations at Chatillon, which seem calculated 
only to keep the public in a state of anxious suspense, and to cast 
a damp on the rising flame of loyalty, we neither know, 
nor, at present, do we much care. The die is cast—the gauntlet of 
loyalty is thrown in the face of usurpation ;—honour, justice, and 
right, are already arrayed against guilt, violence, and fraud; all 
that France contains of good and virtuous are actually opposed to all 
that it presents of base and criminal; and it no longer depends on 
the allies, whether Frenchmen shall endeavour to dethrone an usurper, 
and to restore a lawful monarch to his throne. If, callous to every 
just and magnanimous sentiment—if, dead to every noble impulse of 
the mind—if, deaf to the calls of virtue, and of interest, they refrain 
from taking a decisive part in favour of Louis the Eighteenth, they 
may remain tame and passive spectators of the most interesting and 
important contest, which ever excited the interest, or involved the 
destinies, of man. But they cannot be so sunk in baseness, so blind 
to the fatal contagion of example, so bereaved of all reasoning faculties, 
sodestitute of all that iseither generous or just, in men and sovereigns, 
as to fight against right, as to eniist themselyes under the banners of 
usurpation. This, we say, is impossibie. Whatever, then, the 
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feelings or the wishes of individual sovereigns may be, the royal 
cause in France can meet with no opposition from any of them. 
And if they suffer themselves to be influenced by the soundest dictates 
of a wise and considerate policy ; if they allow their actions to be 
guided by a just regard for the permanent security of their own 
thrones, and for the real welfare and happiness of their subjects, they 
will, cordially and unanimously, stand forth in its support. 

At all events, we trust that the recent occurrences will put an end 
to any difference of opinion which may have existed in the British 
cabinet, on this interesting subject. The question now is, not whether 
we shall excite the people of France to declare in favour of the 
Bourbons ; but whether we shall afford assistance to the people of 
France, who have, unbidden, spontaneously avowed their resolution 
to place Louts THe Erenteentu on the throne of his ancestors. 
We have frequently referred to that acknowledged principle of the 
Jaw of nations, which confers the right on one state so far to interfere 
with the internal concerns of another, in which two parties are strug- 
gling for power, as to lend every support and assistance to that party 
which is favourable to itself, in opposition to the other, which is hos- 
tiletoit. It was on this principle, that Mr. Pitt interfered with the 
disputes in Holland, in the year 1787. And is Lord Grey prepared 
in 1814, to oppose an application of the same principle to France, 
which, in 1787, he and Mr. Fox approved, when applied to Holland ? 
We trust he will not; if, however, contrary to our expectations, he 
should, his political’ opponents, by referring to the Parliamentary 
Debates of the latter year, will be furnished with the means of 
fighting him with his own weapons. 

We are happy to find that large quantities of arms, and an immense 
supply of white cloth for Royal uniforms, have been sent to the French 
coast. The Prince Regent is known to entertain the most fervent 
wishes to see the Bourbons restored to the throne of France; his mi- 
nisters must have the same wishes ; and we trust, that now their wishes 
and their policy will coincide. They must be convinced that no peace 
can be secure or lasting, which is concluded with the present ruler of 
France ; they must be sensible, too, that a peace made with Louis 
THE 18TH, would be made in the true spirit of amity and concord, 
and with the most cordial desire to render it permanent. Every mo- 
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tive, therefore, combines to make thetn second the views of the 
French Royalists. ‘Their first care, under these circumstances, should 
be to put an instant termination to the chilling negotiations at Chatillon, 
It would be a crael insult to the legitimate monarch of the country, 
to continue a negotiation with the usurper of his throne, after his 
royal banner had been hoisted. And there can be little doubt, that 
when Buonaparte finds a formidable rising of the Royalists in the 
heart of France, he will accede to any terms which can give him a 
chance of retaining his usurped power. The negotiations should im- 
mediately cease, that no such chance may be afforded. 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review, 


The present state of political affairs, engages the attention of 
every considerate person, ‘‘ big with the fate of desolated Europe !" 
The part which England has taken on the public stage, has been 
truly great and honourable. We should not, perhaps, say too mach, 
if we ascribe the late exertions of the allied powers to her influence, 
example, and aid. How will she act in the present negotiation ? 
The great drama is drawing to its concluding scene. Will she not 
Jend an helping band towards dethroning the impious usurper, and 
replacing the rightful monarch of France? Is it possible that the 
injured kings should so far forget their personal and public wrongs, 
as to spare this destroyer of millions, and give him space to repeat 
those wrongs? Does not every voice exclaim, at this important 
crisis, ‘‘ This cannot be possible.” ‘* Primum delendus est Tyrannus.” 
I trust, our very respectable and able negotiators will support the 
honour and high character of his country, by urging this preliminary 
step. But whilst I feel for the character of my country, and wish 
to have it recorded to the end of time, that its voice ceased not to 
require the annihilation of the reigning usurper, I am nevertheless 
convinced, that such endeavours will not prevail. No! The king- 
dom of France is tainted and corrupted by arrogance and infidelity. 
The people have long been prepared for this horrible state of mind 
by the writings of their pseudo philosophers ; ‘* nor have repented 
of their fornications, their murders and thefts.”"* True it is, they 
are now apparently debased, like the beast ‘‘ that was, and ts not ;*F 





* Rey. xvii. 8. + Ibid ix. ch. 21. 
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but they will again recover of the deadly wound; and vassal kings 
will again be brought under their sway, and become ready and mature 
for the final expedition, at the appointed time, which will lead to 
the great controversy,—and ‘‘ They shall ultimately fall, and none 
shall help.” May England not be accessory to such measures! And 
though she may not,—cannot prevent them,—may she escape unpol- 
luted from the trial! and preserve inviolate those principles of ho- 
nour, integrity, and renown, which have rendered her, under the 


blessing of divine providence, pre-eminent among the nations of the 
earth. 4,2 
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To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Queries concerning Baptism. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to submit through the channel of your Miscellany the 
following Queries : to which I should be glad to receive a satisfactory 
reply, 

1. Suppose a child to have been privately baptised by a Dissenting 
Minister prefessedly denying the doctrine of the Trinity, yet using the 
prescribed ferm of words, and element ; and the same child to be 
afterwards brought to the Clergyman of the Parish to be publicly 
received into the Church. Is the Clergyman, although aware of 
this fact, authorized to proceed to the Post-Baptisma! Office (‘* I cer- 
tify,” &c.) enjoined in the Book of Common Prayer ? or, (since the 
child cannot have been baptised to in the name of the Holy Trinity, in 
which sense the members of the church understand the form of bap- 
tism.) Is the clergyman to use the complete office for public bap- 
tism, and re-baptise the child with the conditional form, ‘‘1f thou art 
not already baptised, I baptise thee,” &c. 

2. In case a child should have been privately baptised by a Dissent- 
ing Minister, not circamstanced as the former, but coinciding in sen- 
timent with the received doctrine of the Trinity. Should the child 
be subsequently brought to the Clergyman of the Parish to be publicly 
received into the Church. Is the Clergymanto admit the ‘ lawful- 
ness’’ and propriety of such Baptism, aud proceed to the Post Bap- 
tismal Office without further inquiry ? or, (since he is enjoined to ask, 
“* By whom was this child baptised ?” and further to “ certify te the 
congregation” that ‘‘ allhas been well done, and according to due 
order concerning the Baptism of this child,” which he may conceive 
that he cannot conscientiously do when the child has not been bap- 
tised by a ‘‘ lawful Minister.”) Is he to use the Baptismal Office, 
and to baptise the child with the conditional form, as directed when 
doubts arise, ‘* If thou art not already baptised, [ baptise thee,” &c. 

Your's, 
S. E. 


Fel. i8, 1814. 
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FOREST OF DEAN. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

Your kind attention to the interest of the Foresters bas been of 
essential service. By permitting a continuance of the Subscriptions in 
your publication, that service will, I hope, be extended. 

I am, Sir, 
Your much obliged, 
And most obedient Servant, 
P. M. PROCTER. 
Donations towards the Endowment of the Chapel in the Forest 
of Dean, continued. 


‘The Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester........ Os cobdee 
W.Anbury, Esq. Bicknor 
Miss Hughes, Glasbury Hey 
Mrs. Wood, Staunton 
The Children of a Lady 
By Charles Bridges, Esq. Queen’s College, Cambridge,. 21 
Congregational collection on the day of the General 
Thanksgiving, by the Rev. J. Helm, Vicar of Sytha- 
rington, Gloucester 
By Messrs. Hoares and Co. Bankers. 
The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Durham............ 
By Sir J. Lubbock and Co. 
The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Chichester..... 
Rev. Thomas Coney 


CcOoOrwooos 
ocooocoo > 


By Mr. Seeley. 
Right Hon. Lord Gambier 
Mr. W. Blackbone 
By Mr. Hatchard. 
Henry Thompson, Esq: Kirby-hal! cosseess 101 
he yA OP Cee Pare ae supdesi i) 2 
Mr, Charles Stewart 
By Condall and Clarke. 
Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. Palace Yard 
By Wm. Condale, esq. Bedford Row, a subscription for 
Prayer Books, Homilies, and Tracts, with which 358 
Prayer Books, &c. &c. were purchased by Mr. Condale 
for the Congregation at the Forest Chapel 
In addition to the above opportune and excellent gift, Mr. Procter 
received 25 Prayer Books, from an Episcopalian, and 25 ditto from the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, for which he re- 
turns the. most grateful thanks of the Foresters. Subscriptions re- 
ceived by the Bankers, Messrs. Hoares and Co. and Sir John Lub- 
bock, Forster, and Co, by Mr. Hatchard ; Mr. Sealey ; and by your 


much obliged, and most obedient Servant, 
PAYLER M. PROCTER. 


GC ©00o0 Cco0C 6€o 8 oo 


Newland Vicarage, Colford, Gloucester, Feb, 19th, 1814 
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Tue following letters in Dr. Dromgoole’s memorable speech have 
been transmitted to us, by a highly-respected correspondent in 
Dublin, who assures us, that they are the production of that very 
able, and loyal historian of the Irish Rebellion—Sik Ricnarp Mus- 
GRAVE. .By whomever composed, they contain a great deal of 
valuable information highly interesting to the Protestant community, 
at this juncture. 


Observations on Doctor Dromgoole’s Speech, delivered in the Catholic 
Board, on the 8th Decemler, 1813. Ina series of letters. 


LETTER I. 


For some years the Irish Roman Catholics, not only in their com- 
mittees and board, sitting in Dublin, but in their provincial conven- 
tions, have been complaining of the want of religious liberty, under 
our excellent constitution, which they grossly libel, by untruly repre- 
senting it as calculated rather to oppress than protect them ; and, 
under this pretext, they have fiequeutly reflected, in opprobious lan- 
guage, on the highest and most dignified members of the state, not 
only in the aggregage, but individually, and by name. But the mild- 
ness and forbearance of government, notwithstanding such proyoca- 
tion, afford a complete refutation of their calumnious assertions ; for 
I will venture to assert, that the gross scurrility and venomous abuse, 
little short of treason, uttered against both, in these assemblies, 
would not be suffered to pass with impunity, in any other civilized 
vation, ancient or modern,* 

Emboldened by this, Doctor Dromgoole, on the 8th of December 
last, delivered in the Catholic board, a virulent libel against the esta- 
blished church ; in which, however, he had the candour to acknow- 





* They do all this, as a representative body, in direct violation of 
the convention law, enacted in the year 1793, for the express pur- 
pose of preventing the choosing and assembling of such assemblies 
to represent the people. They have assumed the forms and the func- 
tions of parliament ; and through their priests they exercise unbounded 
influence over the Popish multitude. See in pages 458, 9, 60, 1, 2, 
3, of vol. 44, the dreadful scenes of anarchy and treason, of robbery 
and murder which preceded the conyention law in 1793, and occa- 
sioned a necessity of enacting it. 
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ledge, that the fundamental principles of his religion are radically 
hostile to it, and that the Popish clergy are conscientiously bound to 
use the most zealous exertions for its subversion ; and he infers from 
this, that it would be absurd, presumptuous, and insulting to them, 
to require securities from them for its protection. He predicts the 
speedy fall of the established churcl), because itis a novelty, and, 
therefore, schismatic; and he asserts, ‘‘ that already the marks of 
approaching ruin are upon it, and that the efforts of statesmen and 
parliaments, to make it permanent and inviolate will be vain, and 
in mockery of Omnipotence: that on the contrary, the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, being coeval with the first birth of christianity, main- 
tains the only true faith, and that its votaries, therefore, challenge pos- 
session of the ark ;—which obviously means an ascendancy. Now I 
hope to be able to prove, that the Protestant religion is consonant to 
the pure principles of the primitive church, and that popery, which 
emanated from the avarice and ambition of the Roman Pontiffs, did 
not begin till the year 1073, when Pope Gregory VII. usurped that 
supremacy in it, which the emperors had previously enjoyed. I chal- 
lenge the popish clergy of England and Ireland to refute any position 
which I shall make in the course of this disquisition: In the early 
ages of the church, bishops were elected by the clergy and people, and 
were afterwards consecrated by some neighbouring prelate, who could 
not require a stronger test of the purity of their moral Conduct and 
religious principles, than the approbation of their flock, whom. they 
had instructed,*and with whom they had lived; besides, their subsist- 
ence depended on the free will offerings of the faithful. 

Saint Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who died in the year 325, A. 
D. declared in his Epistles, that in all the ordinations which he made, 
he consulted with the Presbyters, deacons, and people, and that by 
their common advice be used to weigh every person's merit.—(Epist. 
38, 40, 52.) 

In his Epistle addressed to the people of Carthage, he asks them, 
whether he was not chosen by their suffrages, and the jadgment of 
God.—(Idem, Epist. 40.)—In his 52d epistle, he says, that Novation 
was made a bishop by the testimony of the clergy and people; and 
Origen, bishop of Alexandria, says the same of himself, and he died in 
the year 254.—(Hom. 6. in Leviti.) 

Eusebius tells us, that Saint Fabius, bishop of Rome, was elected 
by the clergy and people there, in the year 236. This mode of 
electing bishops is mentioned in the 2d and 6th canons of the council 
of Nice, A.D. 325. In this manner were persons raised to the 
prelacy in the first ages of christianity ; but when the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great embraced it, in the year 312, and gave peace and 
protection to the church, which had been previously under the frowns 
of the Imperial government, and was often persecuted by it, he and his 
successors Obtained a complete supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs.— 
(Spanheim’s Ecclesiastical History, page 1102 )—In like manner, the 
government of every state which embraced christianity acquired the 
same power. 
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This is stated in the 5th Council of Orleans, held in the year 549, 
A.D. ‘* Leta bishop be chosen by the clergy and people, with the 
consent of the king, as it is declared by the ancient canons.”"—(Natalis 
Alexander Ecclesiastical History, vol. 5, page 434.)* 

It appears by the 12th and 16th canons of the Council of Toledo, 
A.D. 684, that the kings of Spain appointed their own bishops. 
Gregory, the venerable bishop of Tours, who died in the year 501, 
informs us in his history, that the French monarchs appointed their 
own bishops. Thuanus tells us, that they not only nominated but 
deposed bishops, during the reigns of the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian kings; and the last continued till the year 985.—(History, 
lib, 1. sec. 8.) —The reader may learn from the best antiquaries and 
ecclesiastical historians, such as Hollinshed, Spelman, Lambert, and 
Parker, that the Saxon monarchs enjoyed a complete supremacy in the 
church; and for that reason they were often called in their laws, 
either the vicar of Christ, or the vicar of the Almighty. The office 
and duty of an English king is thus described in a law of Edward the 
Confessor, ‘‘ The king, because he is the vicar of the most high king, 
is appointed for this, that he may rule his earthly kingdom. and 
God's people, and above all his holy church, and govern and defend it 
from all enemies and wrong doers,”—(Spelman’s Concil, vol: 1. p. 
161.) 3 

Pope Gregory VII. attempted for the first time to usurp a supremacy 
in England, during the reign of William I. but as Mr. Carte observes, 
that wise monarch had too much spirit to submit to his pretensions.— 
(History of England, vol. i. p. 410,)—He would not suffer his clergy 
to acknowledge any pope without his permission, nor to receive let- 
ters, or any other instruments, from tie holy see, unless they were 
previously shewn to him.—(Idem.)—He would not allow the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, nor any of the synods in which he presiced, to 
pass any canons or constitutions, unless they were previously approved 
of by him.—(Idem.)—It was high treason at common Jaw to acknow- 
Jedge any foreign jurisdiction whatsoever. In the reign of Edward I. 
a person was adjudged guilty of high treason, for having produced a 
papal bull of excommunication against another, and was sentenced to 
be hanged, and this, as Sir Edward Coke observes, was by the ancient 
common law of England. 

In the 19th year of his reign, the archbishop of York presented a 
clerk to a benefice, under a papal bull ; for which high contempt of 
the king’s crown and dignity, the entire lands of his bishoprick were 
seized into the king’s hands, and lost during bislife ; and Sir Edward 
Coke observes, ‘‘ this was by judgment of common law, before any 
Statute or Act of Parliament was made in that case.”—(Idem, p. 13.) 

The Emperor Constantine the Great, soon after his conversion, 
conyened at Nice in Bythinia, in the year 325, the first General 





* Episcopus eligatur cum voluntate regis juxta electionem cleri et 
plebis, sicut in antiquis canonibus scriptum, 
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Council, consisting of a numerous assembly of bishops, whom he 
ordered to compose a creed, explanatory of the Christian faith, and 
they framed the Nicene Creed: which continued to be the only one 
recognised in the church, till Pope Pius IV. by order of the Council 
of Trent, in the year 1545, added 12 new articles to it, never heard of 
before, which makes the Romish to be a new church, though its vo- 
taries untruly represent it as ancient, Catholic, and apostolic.* 
Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, who wrote the life of Constantine, tells 
us, that, in person, he presided in that council, and that the canons 
which they framed were confirmed by him, as they were invalid 
without his sanction. In the same manner the Emperors his suc- 
cessors presided in general councils, set aside the election of bishops, 
deposed such as were lapsed in heresy, made laws for the regulation of 
the church, and appointed judges for religious causes. —(Giannones 
History of Naples, lib. 1. cap. 2. Code, lib. 30. de episcopis et cle- 
ricis, and 23d Novel of Justinian. 

Thus Theodosius presided in the'2d General Council convened by 
him at Constantinople, in the year 380, which we learn from Socrates ; 
and the Emperor Marcian had the same controul over the 3d and 4th 
General Councils, convened by him at Ephesus, in the year 451, and 
at Chalcedon, in the year 451. The same procedures took place in 
the 5th General Council, convoked at Constanstinople, in the year 
553, by the Emperor Justinian ; who, in his code regulated the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church, andthe conduct. of the Clergy ; 
and he said of himself, ‘‘ that his greatest care was about the true doc- 
trines of the Church, and the good conduct of the Clergy.” —~( Novel, 
123. c. 10.)-—=‘‘ Maximam se habere solicitudinem, circa dei dogmata, 
et sacerdotum honestatem.” The reader will find all the same articles 
treated of, and regulated, in the Theodosian and Justinian codes, the 
capitulars of the French Monarchs, and by the laws of all Christian 
Prinees, during the first ten centuries, without any Papal interference 
whatsoever. Guicciardini informs us, in his history, lib. iv. that 
while the emperors of the east reigned over Italy, no person dared 
to assume the Papacy, without the consent of them or their exarchs, 
who resided at Ravenna ; and Platina, the biographer of the Popes, 
inakes the same acknowledgment, in Vita Sylverii. In the Liber 
Diurnus, a book of great antiquity, and high authority in the Romish 
church, the manner of appointing a pope is minutely described ; and 





* Pope Celestine, who was raised to the pontificate in the year 
423, defended the Nicene Creed in a letter to Nestorius, in which he 
said, ‘‘ Who is not judged worthy of an anathema, that either adds 
to, or takes from it; for that faith which was declared by the apos- 
tles, requires neither addition nor diminution.” This pope is said to 
have sent'St. Patrick to Ireland to convert the Irish; and it muse 
have been to pure Christianity, for none of the tenets of popery 
had “ig existence till 600 years after, which will be proved in the 
sequel. 
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it is stated therein, that after the election, the Emperor and his 
exarch, who resided at Ravenna, were solicited to confirm it.* 
All schisms in the church were settled by the Emperors. Thus 
in the beginning of the 5th century, there was a violent contest 
for the popedom between Bonifice I. and Eulalius, who were elected 
by two factions ; and on an appeal to the Emperor Honorius, he de- 
cided in favour of the former, at whose instance he passed a law, de- 
claring that when two persons were elected, neither should fill the 
pontifical chair, but that a new election should be held by the clergy 
and the people. —(Rescrip. Hono, ad Bonif. Concil. tom. 2. p. 1583.) 
—In the same manner Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, put an 
end to the schism between Laurentius and Symmachus, competitors 
for the popedom, on the close of the 6th century.—(Giannone’s His- 
tory of Naples, lib. 3. cap. 6. sec. 3.) 

Pope Gregory I. raised to the Pontificate in the year 590, was so 
distinguished for his piety and learning, that he was designated by 
the epithet of Gregory the Great. So conscious was he, that no per- 
son could be raised to the Pontificate, without the Imperial Sanction, 
that after his election, he wrote to the Emperor Mauritius and be- 
sought him to annul it, as he wished to enjoy a private life ; but 
having a very favourable opinion of that Pontiff, he confirmed it.— 
(Jo. Diacon, in vita Sanct. Grego. lib. 1. cap. 39.) 

The Emperors enjoyed so complete a supremacy in the Church, 
that Pope Gelasius tells us, they would not confirm the election of 
any Pontiff, till he had given a public profession of his faith, in order 
to prevent schism from taking place in the Church.—(Epist. 2. ad 
Laurentium episcopum.)—That justly admired Pontiff, Gregory I. in 

iving an exposition of his faith, praised in a very high strain the four 

rst General Councils, and declared, that he revered them as much as 
the four books of the Holy Gospel, and he assigned the following rea- 
sons for it, “‘ Because on these, as on a square stone, the standard of 
the holy faith ariseth, and the rule of every man’s life and actions 
consists, so that whosoever does not hold this solid ground, although 
he appears a stone, yet lies out of the building.”—Greg, epist. lib. 1. 
epist. 24.) 

Pope Agatho sent a synodical epistle from himself and 125 bishops, 
assembled at Rome, to the 6th General Council, sitting at Constanti- 
nople, in the year 680, in which they extolled the four first General 
Councils, as much as Gregory I, did ; which epistle is to be found 
in the acts of that council, Session IV. The last of these four General 
Councils was convened at Chalcedon, by the Emperor Mircian, in 
the year 451 ; and it was decreed by the 28th canon thereof, ‘‘ That 
the Bishop of Constantinopleshould enjoy equal privileges with the 
Bishop of Rome, there being the same reason for one as the other, 





* “ De electione mox referabatur ad principem, postulabaturque 
electionis approbatio. Referebatur etiam ad Exarcham Ravenne, 
cum precibus, ut confirmandam curaret,” : 
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Constantinople being then the Imperial Seat, as Rome had been.*” 
It was enacted by the Ist of Queen Elizabeth, that the four first 
General Councils should be the standard of the Christian faith in Eng- 
land ; and, therefore, Sir Edward Coke observes, in 3d Institute, p. 
4O, that since the enactment of that law, nothing could be considered 
as heresy, but what was adjudged to be so by the said councils, or the 
Canonical Scriptures—an irrefragable proof that the doctrines of the 
established religion are consonant to the pure principles of the primi- 
tive Church ; and yet Doctor Dromgoole has had the hardihood to 
represent it asa novelty.¢ So far were the bishops of Rome from 
claiming a supremacy in the sixth century, that Gregory I. condemned 
the Bishop of Constantinople, for usurping the title of first or general 
bishop. In a letter to the Emperor Mauritius he said, “‘ that it wasa 
blasphemous title, and that none of the Roman Pontiffs dared. to 
assume so singular a one.” —(Greg Epist. lil. 4, ind. 13. p. 127.) Ina 
letter to the Bishop of Constantinople, he said, ‘‘ what wilt thou say to 
Christ, the head of the Universal Church, in the day of judgment, 
who thus endeavourest to subject his members to thyself ? Who, I 
ask thee, dost thou imitate in this but the devil.""—(Jdem. Epist. 38.) 

In a letter to the empress, he said, *‘ His pride in assuming. this 
title, shewed that the days of Antichrist were at hand.—~(Jdem. Epist. 
36.) Such were the sentiments of one of the most pious and learned 
Popes,on the first or universal Bishop, in the year 600; though the 
Bishop of Constantinople claimed no more than precedence anda primacy 
of honour under it, without any pretensions to jurisdiction out of bis 
own diocese : for by the 8th Canon of the 3d General Council, held 
at Ephesus, in the year 431, it was ordained, that no Bishop should 
invade or seize upon the bishoprick of another, which was not of old 
and from the beginning under his power. 

When the Grecian emperors lost the sovereignty of Italy, by their 
treason to the Bishop of Rome, who procured Charlemagne to be 
elected Emperor of the West, in the year 800,¢ Guicciardini informs 
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* Guicciardini tells us, in his history, that the seat of religion fol- 
lowed the seat of empire, and that the precedence of the Bishop of 
Rome arose from his residence in the imperial city, ib. iv.—The fable 
of his having obtained a supremacy from St. Peter was not invented 
till long after. 

¢ This is a conclusive and unanswerable argument, which we never 
saw before, that the doctrines of the protestant religion are consonant 
to the pure principles of Christianity. It should be uppermost in the 
mind of every protestant. Tue Epiror. 

t Machiavel observed on this transfer of the Imperial Crown : 
«* Rome began to have an Emperor of the West; and though the 
Popes used to be confirmed by the emperors, before that time, the 
emperor now, on the contrary, was obliged to be beholden to the Pope 
for his election ; by which the empire began to lose its dignity, and 
the Church to advance itself and extend its authority, more and more, 
over temporal Princes.” (Hist. of Florence, lib, 1.) 
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us in his history, chap. 4, that he and his successors enjoyed the same 
supremacy which the Roman and Eastern Emperors did. Soon after 
the election of Charlemagne, the power of ratifying or annulling the 
election of Popes or Bishops was confirmed to them, by a council held 
at the Lateran, by Pope Adrian.—(Gratian in decret, dist. 63. C. 
Adrianus, 22.) When Otho I. was raised to the Imperial throne, in 
the year 964, he was empowered to do the like, by a Council held by 
Pope John XXII. This Council is to be found at large in Luitprandus 
and Gratian.—(Luitp. lib. 6. cap. 21. Gratian, c. 23. dist. 63.) 

The learned Cardinal Cusanus, who lived-in the 15th century, 


informs us, that the emperors enjoyed a supremacy in the first eight 


general Councils ; and the last of them wus in the year 869.— (De 
Concordia, lib. 3. c. 16.) —He also said, ‘‘ it becomes not any man to 
say, that the most sacred emperors, who for the good of the state, 
did make many constitutions concerning the election of Bishops, the 
collation of benefices, and regulations of religion, could err,”—~(/dem, 
lib. 2. c. 46.) 

_ I beseech the reader to compare these well authenticated state- 
ments, with the following observations of Doctor Dromgoole, on the 
papal supremacy, contained in his speech, ‘‘ No layman, no Protes- 
tant, but above all no English Parliament ought to be allowed pro- 
‘fanely tointerfere with the Church: That right belongs to an autho- 
rity (viz. the Pope) where it was placed at the first birth of Christianity 
—where only it can safely rest, or be legitimately exercised.” 

All, matters of a religious nature were regulated by the civil Jaw, 
particularly by the first book of Justinian’s code, by the authentics, 
the capitulars of all the French Princes, the laws of the Goths and 
Vandals, and indeed of all Christian Princes, for above one thousand 
years after the Incarnation. The first titles of the code are, De 
Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica, de Sacrosanitis Ecclesiis, ce 
Episcopis et Clericiis, de Episcopali audientia, de Heretis, &c. 


LETTER II. 

Pope Gregory VII. who was raised to the Papa! throne in the year 
1073, a period of midnight ignorance, when reason was weakened 
aud debased by superstition, and learning was extinct in every part 
of Europe but Rome, usurped that supremacy in the church, which 
the emperors had previously enjoyed ; by which he laid the founda- 
tion of a new system of religion, called popery, whose origin and 
effects 1 shall briefly describe. When elected, he wrote in sub- 
missive terms to the emperor Henry IV. and, after the example of 
his predecessors, solicited his consent, that he should be consecrated 
and crowned; avd cardinal Baronius, the pope's own historian, 
informs us, that he was the last pontiff who applied for, and obtained, 
the emperor's approbation of his appointment,—(dcta Vaticana Ba- 
ronii ad an.1073). He had displayed strong indications of an acute 
and vigorous understanding, and of inordinate ambition, during the 
pontificate of his four predecessors, Victor, Stephen, Nicholas, and 
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Alexander, by the unbounded influence which he had obtained over 
them, and by the popularity which he acquired with the multitude at 
Rome. Of these qualities the emperor very soon had woeful expe- 
rience ; for Gregory, soon after his elevation, convened a council at 
Rome, in which he, instead of the emperor, presided, and over 
which he had complete controul; and by this it was decreed, that 
any layman who conferred, or any ecclesiastic who received from 
him, a church benefice of any kind, should be excommunicated as a 
heretic. He considered it essential to the accomplishment of his 
ambitious scheme, of raising the church above the state in every 
christian country, and of making all sovereign princes implicitly sub- 
servient to the pope, to have all theclergy, in every’state, dependent 
on Lim, as his spies and vassals, that through their agency, he might 
enforce his spiritual thunders, by raising in rebellion the subjects of 
such of them as should refuse to submit to his insolent demands. 
** Gregory” says Pasquier, ‘‘ neglected nothing, which either arms, 
the pen, or spiritual censures could effect, to promote the interest of 
the papacy, or the humiliation of sovereign princes.— (Reserch. de la 
France c. 8. and 14.) 

Otho, the venerable bishop of Friburg, in the beginning of the 
12th century, more distinguished, if possible, for his piety and learn- 
ing, than his illustrious descent, observed, ‘‘ that Gregory was the 
first pope who usurped a supremacy in the church, and dared toadvance 
the dangerous doctrine, that he had a right to depose sovereigns, and to 
al:solve suljects from their oath of allegiance.”—(Chron. lit. 5. ¢. 35.) 

Richerius, an eminent Romish divine, of the 15th century, and 
@ Doctor of the Sorbonne, observed, ‘‘ that Gregory, contrary to 
the custom used in the church for more than one thousand years, in- 
troduced that order, that all bishops should swear unlimited fidelity 
and obedience to the pope.” — (Histo. Conecil. lib. 1. c. 38). — 
«© Whence,” he says, ‘* the liberty of all subsequent councils was taken 
away ; but much more by his arrogating to himself the collation of 
all ecclesiastical dignities and benefices ; so that as long as his govern- 
ment in the church continues, it seems altogether impossible to have 
a free council.” —(Richerius Apol. ax. 22. et in Epilogo). 

He further remarks, ‘“‘ that from the time of Gregory VII. to the 
council of Constance, a period of 340 years, the popes used arbita- 
trarily to impose laws on the church ; and having formed canons and 
definitions at home, to call upon synods, and imperiously to impose 
fhem, when none dared so much as to murmur at them.”’*—(Idem, 
ax.38.) . 

The better to increase the pope’s power, Romish priests also, were 
required to take an oath of fidelity and obedience tohim ; of which 
oaths | shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Soon after Gregory’s elevation, he pronounced a sentence of excom- 





* The most eminent ecclesiastical historians allow, that the 4th 
Lateran council was fabricated in this manner, by pope Innocent 
Ill, that seed plot of treason, rebellion, and murder. 
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munication and deposition against his liege sovereign Henry four, for 
simony ; and for no other reason, than that he exercised the right of 
conferring spiritual benefices, which his predecessors had uniformly 
done. The following blasphemous anathema appeared in one of his 
encyclical Jetters, denouncing him as a heretic. ‘“* Onthe part of the 
omnipotent God, I forbid Henry to govern the kingdoms of Italy and 
Germany ; I absolve his subjects from all oaths whieh they have 
taken, or may take to bim; and I excommunicate every person, 
who shall serve him asa king.”—(Grevo. Epist. lib. §. epist.24).— 
Through the active agency of the bishops and priests, who were 
completely subservient to Gregory, he was able to raise his subjects 
in rebellion against him ; aud such was the force of superstition, that 
he prevailed on the empress Agnes, his mother, the duchess Beatrix, 
his aunt, and the countess Matilda, his cousin-german, to join his 
party against their illustrious relation, whom Gregory deposed, after 
he had kindled many destructive and bloody wars against him.* In 
short, the attainment of a supremacy in the church by the popes, 
occasioned, for some centuries, more treasonable conspiracies, re- 
bellions, assassinations, and massacres in Europe, than any other 
source of discord.t An eminent historian observed, that it»produced 
no less than sixty pitched battles, in the reign of Henry IV. and 
eighteen in that of Henry V. when the papal claims finally prevailed. 
It may then be truly said of Gregory, 


‘* Multa quoque et bello passus num conderet urbem, 
** Inferretque deos Latio.”’ 


Machiavel observes, ‘‘ Gregory excommunicated the emperor, 
deprived him of his kingdom and empire; and some of the Italian 
states espoused the pope’s party, and some the emperors, which gave 
rise to the two factions of Guelphs and Ghibbilines, and _ to those in- 
testine discords, which tore their country to pieces, after it was deli- 
vered from the scourge of the barbarians.”—/( Hist. of Florence, chap. 
1). 1 think it right toremind the reader, that Doctor Dromgoole, in 
his prediction of the approaching ruin of the established church, ob- 
serves, ‘* It shall fall, and nothing but the mischiefs which it has created 
shall survive." A most extraordinary assertion of a member of the 
Romish church !!! 

For some centuries after the usurpation of Gregory VII. two, 





—_ 


* The reader will find al) these incidents relative to the dethrone- 
ment of the emperor Henry IV. in Maimbourg’s history of Gre- 
gory seven, pontificate. — Machiavel, in his history of Florence, lib. 
1. ironically observes, that ‘‘ Henry was the first Prince, who had 
the honour of being made sensible of spiritual weapons.” 


+ It is singular that the Irish should be so pertinacious in main- 
taining it, as it is founded in gross impiety, and the treasonable prin- 
ciples which are inseparable from it, have eccasioned the ruin of ali 
the old Roman Catholie families in Irekand. 
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and sometimes three, competitors for the popedam maintained furious 
contests, which occasioned dreadful scenes of bloodshed at Rome ; in 
one of which, pope Lucius second lost his life, in the year 1173. 
Rival pontiffs contrived, by the force of superstition, to draw most 
of the European states into the vortex of their criminal ambition, 
and kept them constantly in a state of destructive warfare, The last 
of these schisms, which began in the year 1378, between Urban 
six, and Clement seven, continued between them and their succes- 
sors, fifty, or according to Foulis and others, seventy years; during 
which time there were two opposite lines of succession to St. Peter’s 
chair. One anti-pope resided at Rome, the otherat Avignon ; and 
they were constantly fulminating bulls against each other as antichrist. 
The Germans, Hungarians, English, and some Italian states, sup- 
ported one, the French and Spaniards the other. Of all sects of 
christians, papists should be the least inclined to upbraid the church 
of England with schism ; for the line of succession in their church 
has been so often broken, that it would be impossible to determine 
«which, of two or three popes, was the true representative of St. 
Peter. 

In a little more than a century, Gregory and his successors excom- 
municated eight Emperors; some of whom they dethroned, and 
they deposed King John of England, and Raymond Count of Thou- 
louse. For these reasons, Mr. Locke, who was not only very liberal, 
but a great latitudinarian in his political principles, said in his Essay 
on toleration ‘‘ that church can have no right to be tolerated by the 
civil magistrate, which is constituted on such a bottom, that all those 
who enter it, do thereby, ipso facto, deliver themselves up to the pro- 
tection and service of another Prince. For by this means, the Ma- 
gistrate would give way to the settling a foreign jurisdiction in his 
own country, and suffer his people to be listed, as it were, for soldiers 
against his own government."* Mr, Locke’s observation was founded 
on the practical effects of the papal supremacy and hierarchy, which 
have occasioned unutterable calamities in most part of Europe, but 
particularly in the British isles; and yet though they are a novelty, 
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* Could he peep out of his grave, what would he say to modern 
statesmen, who haye richly endowed a college at Maynooth, in the 
county of Kildare, and kingdom of Ireland, for the education of 
Popish priests ; and have increased the emoluments of it since the 
dreadful rebellion of 1798, though it raged more in that village 
and its vicinity, than any other part of Ireland, and though many stu- 
dents of that seminary were expelled by its visitor, for having been 
deeply and actively concerned in that rebeliion. 

That great and ever to be lamented statesman, Mr.Perceval,declared 
in Parliament, that he never would give any pecuniary support or en- 
couragement to the religion of the sectarists, who differed from the 
established church. The wisdom of his observation was sanctioned 
by history and experience, the only sure guide of statesmen. 
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and repugnant to the fundamental principles of Christianity, and 
though the former has been almost extinguished in every Roman 
Catholic country in Europe, Doctor Dromgoole has candidly told us, 
** that it belongs to another authority (the Pope) where it was placed 
at the first birth of Christianity—wh here only it can safely rest, or le 
legitimately exercised ;" and he further informsus, “ that the columns 
of Catholicity are collecting, and challenge possession of the Ark ;"* 
that is, they aspire to an ascendancy, on the complete extirpation of 
heresy: and what effects that would produce, Protestants may learn 
from the sufferings of their ancestors, as described by Archbishop 
King, in the year 1689, “when Papists were exclusively in possession 
of the legislative and executive powers. 

From the flagitiousness of Gregory VIIL.’s character, one would 
imagine, that his votaries should be desirous to expunge it from the 
page of history ; and yet he has been canonized, and so late as the 
17th century, Paul V. instituteda feast, and an office or legend, in 
honour of him. It was maintained by different Popes, and Benedict 
XIII. made it general throughout Europe by a decree of the 27th of 
September, 1728.¢ The pope's bead roll of saints consists of such 
traitors as Gtegory VII. Thomas a Becket, Jacque Clement the Friar, 
Garnet the Jesuit, Guy Faux, Father John Murphy, and Father Phi- 
lip Roche, Commander-in-Chief on Vinegar Hill. 

Nothing can be so absurd and anomalous in politics, as that a Fo- 
reign Prince should have the regulation of religious concerns in ano- 
ther State, as religion mingles with the warmest affections of the 
heart, and as the moral and political principles of men emanate from, 
and are modified by it, their civil duties must be materially influenced 
by it. The pious and learned Doctor Jeremiah Taylor, Bishop of 
Dromore, truly observed, “ the supremacy and conduct of religion is 
necessary to supreme power, because, without it, a King cannot in 





* How seasonable this warning would be, either on the eve of the 
dreadful rebellion of 1798, or of the insurrection and massacre in 
Dublin in the 23d of July, 1803. It is not without aptitude at present ; 
for all the symptoms of treason which appeared some time previous 
to the former, have prevailed for a long time in most parts of 
Ireland, One would be led to think, that the Doctor, when he 
makes this declaration, is inspired by the same holy fervour, which 
actuated Father Arthur Murphy at the battle of Arklow, Father Phi- 
lip Roche, at that of Vinegar hill, or Father John M: arphy at the battle 
of Kilcomney, when they led or their saiguinary hordes in the crue 
sade against heretics. 


t Gabriel Maudé, librarian to Cardinal Mezarine, characterises 
Gregory seven in the following respectiul terms. “ He was one of 
the greatest pillars of the charch, and to speak of him sincerely and 
impartially, be was the first who put her in po-sessien ef ber fran- 
chises, and who freed’ the Sovereign pontitis fs; or vi the 


emperors.” Bayle, Gregory seven Iker 
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many cases govern his people. For besides that religion is the greatest 
bond of laws, and conscience is the greatest endearment of obedi- 
ence, and a security for princes in closets and retirements, and their 
best guard against treasons ; it is also that by which the common 
people can be carried to any great or good or evildesign!" (On Su- 
preme civil power in rule of conscience, b. iii.c. 3. rule iv. N. 9. page 
164.) 

Pope Gregory I. conscious of this, acknowledged in the year 600, 
the suptemacy of temporal Princes, not only over the military, but 
the priesthood. ‘* Agnoscoimperatorem, a deo concessum, von mili- 
tibus solum, sed imperatoribus imperari.”— Epist. Grego. /tb. 1. Epist, 
4. 

LETTER III. 

Having in my last letter given the origin and policy of the papal 
supremacy, usurped by Gregory seven. I shal! now present the rea- 
der with some specimens of the sanguinary and intolerant canons 
which he and his successors framed to maintain it, by a system of ter- 
ror.* 

It was ordained by the 27th chapter of the 3d Lateran Council, 
held under Pope Alexander III. A.D. 1179, ‘* that all those who are 
any way bound to heretics, are absolved from all fidelity and obedience 
due to them, as long as they persist in their iniquity.” —(Concil. apud 
Binium, Tom. 7. p. 608.) By the 3d Canon of the 4th Latetan 
Council, under Pope Innocent III. the Roman Pontiff is not only em- 
powered, but commanded to dethrone sovereign Princes who shall 
refuse to extirpate heretics within their tetritorics, by absolving their 
subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and to transfer them to others, 
who shall enjoy them without contradiction, provided they extirpate 
the heretics therein—Jdem, Tom. 11. p. 148, 149.)—Pope Gregory 
IX. in the 13th century, decreed thus ‘“‘ Be it known to all, who 
are under the dominion of heretics, that they are set free from 
every: tie of fidelity, a/l oaths and solemn engagements to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” —( Decret Grego lil. 5. tit. 7) ~ According 
to the determination of Innocent III. which is inserted in the body 





* I¢is most certain, that none of the doctrines of Popery existed 
previous to the Pontificate of Gregory VII. except the worship of 
Images ; which was fraudulently introduced by the Seventh Geperai 
Council in the year 784. A.D. All the tenets of Popery were 
framed by different Popes and Councils, between the year 1073 and 
the year 1545, when, as I before observed in page 5, they were united 
in‘a new Creed. formed by Pope Pius IV. Doctor Bramhall, Pri- 
mate of Ireland, observed on this: ‘* Those very points, which Pope 
Pius 1V. comprehended in a new symbol or creed, were obtruded 
upon us by his predecessors, as necessary articles of the Romish Faith, 
This is the only difference that Pope Pius IV. dealt in the gross, his 
predecessors by retail : They fashioned the several rods, and he bound 
them into a bundle.”---Vol. I. Discuss. 3d, p. 222. 
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of the Canon Law, “ they are not to be called oaths, but perjuries, 
which are attempted contrary to the interest of the Church,’—(De- 
cretal, lib. 2. tit. 24. cap. 27); and consequently, all oaths taken to 
an heretical state, like England, are null and void, both by the Gene- 
ral Councils and Canon-Law of the Romish Church. By the 3d Canon 
of the 4th Lateran Council, it is decreed, that they who, under the 
badge of the Cross, shall set about the extirpation of heretics, shall 
enjoy a full remission of their sins---(Conci/. Binii, Tom. 11. p. 148.) ; 
and great indulgences are granted to those who shall do so, by the 
3d Lateran Council, cap. 27.---(idem, Tom. 7. p. 662.)---By various 
Canons of the Romish Church, the following punishments must be 
inflicted on heretics---excommunication, confiscation of their goods, 
imprisonment, exile, death---Concil. Binui, Tom. 11. p. 608.)---It 
any Bishop be negligent inpurging his diocese of heretical pravity, 
he, by the 3d Canon of the 4th Lateran Council, must be deprived of 
his episcopal dignity—(ldem, Tom 11. p. 152.) ; and by the Council 
of Constance.---(Sess. 45. Tom. 7. p. 1122) j—and by the Canon 
Law—(Decretal. lib. 5, tit. 7. cap. 13,)—Bishops are also bound to 
doso by their oaths of consecration.* ‘* If any persons after their 
death shall be found to have been heretics, their bodies shall be dug 
up and burnt.""—Conerl. Alb. can. 3. p. 727. Binit)—The civil magis- 
trate shall be compelled, by ecclesiastical censures, to dig up their bo- 
dies. —(Idem, can. 27. p. 72S —Acccrding to this, the bodies of Wick- 
liffe, Bucer, and Fagius, were dug up and burnt in Queen Mary's reign. 

The general council of Constance requires all archbishops, bishops, 
and other persons elect, to admonish and require al] sovereign princes, 
to expel all heretics out of their territories according to the 27th 
Canon of the 3d Lateran Council, under pain of excommunication. 
— Sess. 45. Tom. 7. p. 1121. apud Binium.)—The Popes are invested 
with a plenitude of temporal power over al! States and Sovereign 
Princes, by the general counci!s and canon law, which are of infal- 
lible authority : by the 4th Laterian council, Gan.3d; by the gene- 
ral council of Lyons, Tom.11. Binii, p. 645; by the Council of 
Pisa, Sess.14.; by the general council of Constance, Sess. 12. 17. 
37.; and of Basil, Sess. 24. 34. 40. 41. ; all which have expressly de- 
creed, that the Pope shall depose and deprive Sovereign Princes of 
their dominions, their dignity and honour, for misdemeanours men- 
tioned therein. 

All Inquisitors of heretical gravity appointed by the Pope, all arch- 
bishops and bishops, in their respective provinces and dioceses, with their 
officials, are bound to search for, and apprehend, heretics —(Conei/. 
Tom. 11. p- 619.)—The civil magistrate must assist them in enquiring 
after, taking, and spoiling, heretics, by sending soldiers with them, 
under very severe penalties.—(Concil. Tom. 11. p. 608.) They are 
empowered also to compel any persons, even the whole neighbour- 
hood, to swear, that if they know of any heretics, or of those who 
receive, favour, or defend them, they will inform the bishops or in- 








-_—— — 


* The substance of the oath will be given in this Letter. 
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quisitors thereof.—(Consti. Innocent IV. cap. 30.)—The same is 
required by the council of Thoulouse, Can. 1.—(Concil. Tom, 11. p. 
428.) 

By the 3d Cannon of the 4th council of Lateran,---Concil. Tom. 
11. Part 1. p. 152.) ; and by the general council of Constance,--- 
(Sess.45. Tom. 7. p. 1120, Binii.),---whoever apprehends heretics, 
(which all persons have liberty todo,) has power to take from them 
all their goods, and free liberty to enjoy them.---(Consti. Innocent LV. 
cap. 2. Concil. Tom. 11. p. 605.) ; and Innocent III. declared, ‘* this 
punishment we command to be executed on them, by all Princes and 
secular powers, who shall be compelled to do so by ecclesiastical cen- 
sures.---(7th Decretal, lib. 5. tit. 7. cap. 10).* 

[t would require a large volume, io give even an abridgement of 
the various canons against heretics and heretical states, all which 
were framed by Gregory VII.and his successors. The few extracts which 
I have given from them will show Protestants what they may ex- 
pect from the virtues and morality of the Popish priests, should they 
acquire an ascendancy ; and Doctor Dromgoole candidly tells us, 
that ‘* the columns of Catholicity are collecting, who challenge 
possession of the Ark.” I shall now briefly describe the Papal Hier- 
archy, which was framed with singular ingenuity, for the peculiar 
purpose of enforcing those canons, against every state, which hesi- 
tated to submit to the mandates of the Holy See. It is stated in the ge- 
neral councils of Constance and Basil, that all the Popes are obliged 
to swear, that they will uphold and enforce the faith maintained in the 
general councils, to the least tittle, even to the shedding of their lLlood. 
——(Concil. Const. Sess. 39. Basil, Sess. 37.) —The words of the cath 
are, generalium conciliorum fidem, usque ad unam apicem, et usque 
ad animam et sanguinem defeasare et pradicare.f 
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* Doctor spoomgnele says to his fellow-religionists, you are not 
called upon to depose, that bigh treason, rebellion, perjury, and 
murder, on the score of conscience, are not articles of your Reli- 
gion, but that they make no part of your particular belief.” The 
reader may infer from the extracts which I have given from the canons 
of their charch 1, Whether they are articles of their Religion. Part of 
the resolution moved by Dr. Dromgoole, and which passed in the 
board without a division. is, ‘‘ that no settlement can be final and 
satisfactory, which has for its basis, or at all involves any innovation 
or alteration to be made, by authority of Parliament, in the doctrine 
or disciplire of the Catholic church in Ireland.” The reader will 
find in these pages the nature and tendency of its doctrine and disci- 
pline. J proved in my first letter, p. 6, 7, 8, that the Christian 
emperors and kings made laws and ordinances for regulating the doc- 
trine and discipline of the church, and the conduct of the Clergy ; 
aod that.none of them were valid without their sanction, particularly 
in England, 

t The 4th Lateran and the council of Constance are particularly 
mentioned in the Pope’s oath. 
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Every Popish priest, is obiiged to take an oath, containing the 
following paragraphs. “‘ The Holy Apostolic Romish church, I 
acknowledge to be the mother and mistress of all churches, and to 
the Roman pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the apostles, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ, I promise and swear true obedience. All doc- 
trines delivered, defined, and declared by the Sacred Canons and 
general councils, and especially by the most holy council of Trent*, I 
receive and profess; and whatever is contrary thereto, and all he- 
resies, condemned, rejected, and anathematized. ‘This true Catholic 
faith, out of which there is no salvation, which at present I freely 
profess, and sincerely hold, I do promise, vow, and swear, that I will 
constantly retain and conserve, to my last breath ; and, as faras I am 
able, J will be careful that itis held by, taught, and preached to, 
my parishioners, or those the care of whom shall Lelong to me in my 
Junction.” Now what kind of subjects are Papists likely to make to 
a Provestant state, when their clergy are bound by oath to infuse into 
them such doctrines as are contained in the general councils, which 
they coat a tender age ? Dr, Dromgoole, with great truth and candour, 
condemns and spurns the oath of allegiance prescribed to be taken by a 
priest, because it ‘‘ makes him swear that he will not do any 
thing that may tend, directly or indirectly, to disturb or over- 
throw the Protestant church in these kingdoms.” ‘* How gross the 
ignorance that would propose such an oath, unless it was meant to in- 
sult? And how absurd and presampiuous to suppose it would be 
accepted ?” Heassigns this reason for rejecting such an oath of alle- 
giance, because a Popish priest ‘‘ is bound to propagate the Gospel in 
these kingdoms, by the advice, in conjunction, or under the influ- 





* The council of Trent, held in the year 1545, was the last of the 
general councils; and it confirms all the preceding ones ; for it has 
thus decreed: “* Be it known, therefore, to al! men, that the most 
Holy Canons are to be exactly, and as far as possible indiscriminately 
observed by all.” (Sess. xxv. cap. 20) It has declared the 4th La- 
teran not only to be a general council, but affirms one of its de- 
finitions to be, the voice of the whole Church. (Sess. xiv. cap. 5, 
and Sess. xxi. cap. 9). Leo X. under the sanction of that council, 
passed a buil, renewing and ratifying the following constitution of 
Boniface VIII, :—‘‘ Wedeclare, say, define and pronounce it to be 
necessary to salvation, for every human creature to be subject to the 
Roman Pontiff.” 

‘* Lewis Delohoque, professor of Divinity, at Maynooth College, 
wrote a tract, entitled, De Ecclesia Christi, which was printed in the 
year 1809, by Hugh Fitzpatrick, for the use of the students thereof ; 
in which the council of Trent is declared to be in the highest esti- 
mation, as it is a compendium of all the preceding counci!s, and 
therefore it is strongly recommended to the perusal of the students in 
divinity of that seminary. 
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ence of the Pope of Rome, and this goes, notindirectly, but directly 
and at once to the destruction of the establishment.* 

It is most certain, that a Popish priest who takes an oath of alle- 
giance to a Protestant state, must be guilty of perjury, as it is in direct 
contradiction to his canonical oath, of which I have given some para- 
graphs. 

The oath of fidelity to the Pope, which a Romish bishop takes, 
contains the following paragraphs :—‘‘ I, 4. elect of the church B., 
from this hour forward, will be faithful and obedient to St. Peter the 
apostle, and to the holy Roman chureh, and to our lord Pope C. and 
his successors, canonically entering. The Roman papacy, and the 
royalty of St. Peter, I will, saving mine own order, assist them to 
defend, against all men. The rights, honours, privileges and au- 
thority of the holy Roman church, and of our lord the Pope, and his 
successors aforesaid, I will be careful to preserve, defend, enlarge, 
and promote. I will not be concerned in council, act, or treaty, 
wherein any thing disadvantageous or prejudicial to our said lord, or 
the Roman church, their persons, rights, honours, state, and power 
shall be devised ; and if I know of any such thing, to be treated of, 
or intended, by any person whatsoever, as far as I am able, 1 will 
prevent the same, and as soon as possible, will give information 
thereof to our said lord, or to some other person, by whose means 
it may come to his knowledge-+ The rules of the holy fathers, the 
decrees, orders, or appointments, reservations, provisions, man- 
dates apostolical, with all my might, I will observe, and cause to 
be observed by others ; all heretics, schismatics and rebels against 





* Here'the doctor candidly acknowledges the duties of a Popish 
priest, as prescribed by his oath, which evidently enjoin as a religious 
duty, the destruction of the Protestant Church. But he commits 
a gross error in saying, that he is bound thereby to propagate the gos- 
pel ; for instead of this, he is sworn to infuse into his flock the sacred 
canons and general] councils of his own church: and they evidently 
resemble Mahometanism, much more than the divine truths of the 
Holy Gospel. They also enjoin, under a religious sanction, a furicus 
spirit of proselytism, and its practical effects, from the destructive 
civil wars raised by the inordinate ambition of Gregory VII. to the 
sanguinary scenes which took place at Vinegar-Hill, Wexford- 
Bridge, and Scullabogue, in 1798; and in Dublin, on the 23d of 
July 1803, afford unequivocal proofs, that the Popish Clergy use un- 
abated zeal in inculcating them into their flocks, in conformity to their 
oath. 

+ In the course of the debate on the 25th Edw. III. called the Sta- 
tute of Provisors, the pope was called in the House of Commons, 
** the common enemy of the king and realm"—(2d. Institute, p. 
585.)—The following, among other reasons, were assigned for this, 
** the treasure of the realm was transported, ‘he secrets of the realm 
were discovered, and the clerks within the realm were impoverished.” — 
(/dem. p. 583,) 
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our said lord and his. successors aforesaid, I will, 
my power, persecute and impug: 2. ** 

With a hierarchy thus constituted, it cannot be a matter of surprise, 
that the pope has been able to convulse states and prostrate thrones, 
how remote scever, as it affords him an army in the bosom of every 
country, well appointed with church militant officers, who are bound 
by duty, and by oath, te obey his orders. In consequence of this, 
whenever the pope declared a sovereign prince excommunicated and 
d posed, and transformed his territories to another monarch, who 
u ider his holiness’s wartaut may be inclined to invade and seize them, 
he had less reason to dread the assaults of foreign enemies, than 
domestic treason from his own subjects, whom the cler; gy could, and 
were bound in obedience to the pope to raise in rebellion against him. 
Doctor Dromgoole, therefore, praises the spirit of proselytism by 
which his clersy are actuated, in the following words :— Do not even 
the virtues and morality of the priesthood go wv directly to propagate the 
Saith which they profess? Do they not operate more powerfu'ly than 
words? For what is more powerful than example ? Was war then to be 
waged against the virtues ? Were they, too, to beabjured ? No! If the 
church of fngland trembles for its safety, it must seek it elsewhere, we 
have no securities to sive.’ ‘{ He here aliudes to an oath of allegia ance to 





to the utmost of 





* How cana Romish bishop bear vob: faith and allegianc etoa Bri- 
tish monarch, when he is bound not only by oath, but by the infallible 
canons of his church, to persecute and impugn him and his Protestant 
subjects, as heretics and rebels to his lord the pope. Ke is bound 
also to obey all his mandates ; and how can he preserve, defend, en- 
large and promote the rights, honours, privileges and authority of the 
holy Roman church, and of his Jord the pope, but by the sub- 
version of an heretical state, such as England is regarded by his sec- 
taries. Inconsequence of this oath of fidelity to the Roman pontiff, 
William Rufus told archbishop Anselm, that he could not preserve 
his allegiance to him and his temporal sovereign, at the same time.— 
(Speed, p. 441, 442.) 

This oath was the first cause of a rupture between Henry VIII. and 
the pope; for the former having come toa knowledge of it, sent 
to the speaker of the House of Commons, and informed him, ‘ that 
he found that the clergy of this realm were but half subjects, or 
scarce so much; every bishop or abbot, at the entering on his dignity, 
taking an oath to the pope, derogatory to that of his fidelity to the 
king ; ; which contradiction he desired his parliament to take away.” 
Whereupon these oaths, by the king's consmand, being read and con- 
sidered, the parliament so handled the business, as it occasioned the 
final renouncing the pope's authority, about two years after.” (Lord 
Herbert's Life of Henry Vill.) When archbishop Cranmer was 
consecrated, he refused to swear the usual oath to the pope, without 
first signing a protestation against the exceptional parts of it.—( Strype’s 
Life of him, book 1. chap. 4.) 

¢ The doctor condemns, in the following words, the oath of 
allegianee prescribed by the existing laws, to be taken by Roman 
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be taken by papists, for the security of the Protestant church ; which 
he explicitly declares the clergy can not take, as they are bound by 
duty and by oath to subvert it. I shall now prove by authorities the 
most unquestionable, both ancient and modern, that the canons which 
I have quoted are held to be in full force, and obligatory, on the con- 
sciences of Roman Catholics. ‘‘ It would be blasphemy in any 
person to assert, that the sentences, canons, and decrees of a general 
council were not dictated by the Holy Ghost.” (Concil. Basil, Binii, 
tom. viii. p. 123.131.) They areinfallible and cannot err. (Idem. p. 135.) 
The reverend Charles Plowden, a Popish priest, who lives and 
officiates at Bristol, says, in page 31 of a pamphlet, entitled, ‘* consi- 
derations on the modern opinion of the fallibility of the pope, published 
in London, in the year 1790. Thebishops of all nations from whom 
we have derived our faith, conceived the fallilility of the holy see, 
in dogmatical questions, to be as necessary for the constitution of 
the church, as councils themselves."’ Hence we consider its decrees 
on matters of faith and morals, as irrefragable decisions.” 

In page 48, he says, ‘* that true councils represent the whole 
church, and are certainly infallible, and that the judicial decrees of 
the popes enjoy the same privilege.” Mr. Francis Plowden, his 
brother, and a barrister, says, in his Case Stated, published in 1791, 
‘© The decrees of a general council, in matters of faith and morality, 
when approved of by the pope, are not liable to deceit or error, and 
that all Roman Catholics must implicitly adhere tothem.” The Rev. 


Dr. Milner, in page 97 of his Ecclesiastical Democracy, published in 
1793, says the same, and “ that the 4th Lateran Council,* called by way 





Catholics. —‘‘ Which of you, gentlemen, that recollects his feelings, 
when taking our present Catholic oath of allegiance, that does not 
consider it sufficiently galling and insulting, or that can, with patience, 
anticipate any farther multiplication of such oaths! That oath is 
built upon the foulest and most profligate imputations, having their 
birth in periods of fierce religious controversy, civil wars, and blood.” 
What occasioned those civil wars and blood? The sanguinary and 
intolerant doctrines of the Romish church and its hierarchy, which, 
the doctrine confesses, require a popish priest, ‘* by the advice, ia 
conjunction, or under the influence of the pope of Rome, not in- 
directly, but directly, and at once to destroy the establishment.” 
Considering the practical effects of such doctrines, and the hierarchy 
which I have described, for 300 years in Ireland, and these candid 
acknowledgments of Dr. Dromgoole, should not the guardians of the 
state be alarmed, and require test oaths, and every possible means 
tosecure it? Let the reader compare that oath of allegiance, witis 
the blasphemous and treasonable oaths, which Popish bishops and 
priests are required to take to the pope. 

* The pious and learned Dr. Jeremiah Taylor, bishop of Dromore, 
observed, in his Polemical discourses, page 520, that this council made 
transubstantiation an article of faith, and rebellion and treason the 
duty of subjects. See extracts from it in page 18, 
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of distinction, the Great Counci/, has decided that the Roman church, 
by the ordinance of God, has the supremacy of ordinary power.” 
In the same, he says, that the pope has a right of addressing his doc- 
trinal instructions, and ecclesiastical mandates, to every portion of 
the church, and that if they are not opposed by the church at Jarge, 
they are to be received as coming from Christ. In pages 93 and 07, 
of the same work, he states, the Council of. Constance, Basil, Trent, 
and the 2d Council of Lyons, to be of infallible authority. The rev. 
Dr. Troy, titular archbishop of Dublin, says, in his famous pastoral 
letter, published in 1793, ‘* The church is infallible in ber doctrinal 
decisions and canons, it. points of faith and morals, and therefore the 
catholics are olliged to adhere implicitly to such decrees and canons of 
the church, assembled in General Council, and confirmed by the pope, 
as articles of faith.” He says the same of the decrees and decisions 
of the pope, delivered solemnly ex cathedra, 

Can we have a stronger criterion of the religious principles cf any 
sect, than the opinions of their own divines, thus solemnly delivered, 
of their general councils ; of which various editions, published under 
the immediate sanction of the holy see, are to be found in every 
public library in Europe; and yet it is not less singular than true, 
that the English Roman Catholics, in the year 1789, and the Irish in 
1792, publicly declared, that the following doctrines contained in 
those general councils, never were tenets of their church: the power 
of the pope to depose sovereign princes, by absolving subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance :* that it is lawful, not only to injure, but 
to extirpate heretics, and tbat no faith isto be kept with them. In 
corroboration of this evidently false assertion, they produced the 








* Of the innumerable instances of the exercise of these powers, by 
the sovereign pontiffs, the following will be sufficient to prove the fal- 
sity of these assertions. 


Popes. Year, Against whom exercised. 
Gregory VII. 1073 Henry IV. Emperor. 
Paschal] IT. 1116 Henry V. Do. 

Innocent III. 1210 John, King of England. 
Do. 1215 Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, 
Innocent IV. 1245 Frederick II. Emperor. 
John XXII. 1322 Matthew, Duke of Milan. 
Urban V. 1363 Barnabas, Duke of Do. 
Martin V. 1425 Alphonso, King of Arragon. 
Julius II. 1512 King of Navarre. 

Pius V. 1569 

ah mig 5 sae Queen Elizabeth. 

Clement VIII. 1600 

Do. James I. 

Urban VIII. 1643 Charles J. in Ireland. 
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opinions of the following universities : Paris, Doway, Louvain, Sala- 
mancea, Valladolid, and Alcala. It is astonishing that so enlightened 
a nation as the British could be deceived by so gross an imposture! I 
could prove, if my circumscribed limits admitted of it, that these 
universities maintained and defended opinions diametrically contrary to 
those produced on the above occasion. 

The [rish titular bishops held a synod in Dublin, on the 13th of 
November, 1812, in which they framed an address to the clergy and 
laity of their order, under seven heads; and in the 3d thereof, they 
stated, ‘* that they consider the answers of six Roman Catholic uni- 
versities, relative to the duties of subjects, perfectly conformable to 
the doctrines and tenets of their religion, and that they adopt them as 
their own.’”’* In my next letter I shall shew the practical effects of the 
canons of the Romish church stated in this. 

LETTER IV. 

Doctor Dromgoole asserts in his speech, that ‘ ihe Established 
church shall fall, and nothing but the memory of the mischiefs which 
it created shall survive."’ Every person whose mind is not clouded 
with ignorance, cannot but know that popery ever since its founda- 
tion, has been an inexhaustible source of treasonable conspiracies, 
civil wars, insurrections, persecutions, and massacres, some of which 
I shall endeavour briefly to describe. The Waldenses, who inhabited 
the vallies of Savoy and Piedmont, suffered a most cruel persecution 
in the year 1179, under Pope Alexander III. which, with some 
intermissions, continued till the close of the 17ib century ; and for no 
other reason, than that they professed that faith which was preached 
by the apostles, and rejected the innovations which the court of Rome 
had grafted on it. 

But the worst of all religious butcheries was that of the Albigenses 
subjects of Raymond Count of Thoulouse, of whom Pope Innocent 
III. presiding in the 4th Lateran Council, in the year 1215, caused a 





George II. in vol 45, a bull obtained by the 
Benedict XIII. 1729 titular prelates of Ireland to dethrone 
him. 
Pius VIL. 1801 Lewis XVIIIth. 
The following pope maintained three powers. 
Paul IV. 
Paul V. 
Innocent X. 
Do. XI. 
Alexander VIII. 
Innocent XII. 

* We shall refer our readers to p. 306 of our 44th volume, for un- 
questionable proofs, that these universities maintained and defended, 
at former periods, the power of the pope to dispense with oaths, and 
to depose sovereign princes. —The Editor. 

+ Du Pius Ecclesias. History, vol. III. p. 201, 2, 3, 4. 
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million to be destroyed, by massacres, tortures, burnings, and other 
violent deaths ;* and he deprived their sovereign of his territories, 
because instead of persecuting them, in obedience to that pontiff, he 
gave them protection; and he transferred them to Simon de Mount- 
fort, who headed the crusade.f In this pious expedition there were 
many ecclesiastics, and amongst others, the archbishop of Sens, the 
bishops of Auxerre, Nevers, Clermont, &c. whom Spondanus, the 
Popish annalist, commended for their courage and zeal. This pon- 
tiff, assisted by ignorance and fanaticism, persuaded 500,000 holy 
ruffians to fix the cross on their breasts, thus turning what brought 
** peace on earth and good-will towards men,” into the distinctive 
mark of a cut-throat and murderer ; and spurred on by the hopes of 
heaven and the certainty of plunder, they were encouraged to riot in 
the blood of the Albigenses. Thuanus, lib. 6. sec. 16, and Mezeray 
in his history, say that they professed the same religion as the French 
Protestants ; St. Bernard, who lived amongst them, praised them for 

the purity of their religious principles, and moral conduct.—(Sermo. 
65, super cant. Editi, Venet. vol. 1. p.328.)—Rainerus says the same, 

and that their only fault was, their hatred of the church of Rome.— 

(Test. verit. vol. 2, p. 545.) 

The same pope persecuted the Paalini (called in Italy, Paterini, 
from pati, to suffer) of whom he had 70,060 put to death, plundering, 
burning and confiscating their property ; and merely because they 
denied the power of the prelates to grant indulgences, and disbelieved 
the fire of purgatory, the miracles of the Romish church, the worship 
of images, and the Virgin Mary. His coadjutors in these barbarous 
murders, were the infamous Italian spy, Francis, and the Spanish 
assassin Dominic, who for these services have been sainted !! ! 

This dreadful persecution gave rise to the Inquisition, thé superin- 
tendance of which was committed by Pope Gregory IX. in the year 
1233, to the Dominican friars, who took cognizance, not only of 
heresy, but of magic, sorcery, and witchcraft ; and who assumed a 
power independent of, and paramount to, that of every state in which 
they held that sanguinary tribunal.—( Hist. Gener. de Languedoc, tom, 
3. p. 394, 395.t) 





* Historie Genera] de Languedoc. 
+ Concil. Tom. 11, p. 35. 

t Mr. Swinburne, a Roman Catholic gentleman, in his tour 
through Spain, made in the year 1775 and 1776, and published in the 
year 1787, says, of the Inquisition in Granada, “ So late as the year 
1726, the Inquisition, with the sanction of government, seized upon 
360 families, accused of Mahomeianism, and confiscated all their 
property, to the amount of twelve millions of crowns, of which no 
account was ever given ; and they were dispersed in different parts of 
Spain,” vol. 1, p. 262. Inthe Jrish Magazine, for October, 1808, 
the Inquisition is much praised, and its benign effects in Spain are 
much extolled. England is accused of a want of wisdom, for not 
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The Bohemians were cruelly persecuted as heretics under the man- 
dates of Urban VI. Marfin V. aud Pius II. in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. Pope Martin V. in his letter to Alexander Duke of Lithuania, 
who bad taken them under his protection, wrote thus: ‘* if thou hast 
been any way induced to promise to defend them, know that thou 
couldst not pledge thy faith tothe violators of the Holy Faith, and 
that thou mortally offendest if thou dost observe it."—(Spond. ad. an. 
1422.) Urban VI, declared the same to Wincelaus, King of the 
Romans and Bohemians, and that any compact entered into with 
heretics, even though confirmed by oath, was null and void.—( Bulla 
Urbani Sextiin Bil-lioth. D. R. Cotton.) 

John Huss and Jerome of Prague were burnt as heretics in the 
year 1415, notwithstanding the safe conduct of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund to the former, and ot the council to the latter; but they deter- 
mined that no faith was to be kept with heretics. —Sleidans Commen- 
tary, p. 58, 50, Frankfort Edition, 1618.) 

Luther would have shared the same fate at Worms, but for the 
firmuess of the Emperor Charles V. who from a sense of pride and 
honour, would not suffer his safe conduct to be violated; and yet, 
afterwards, yielding to the sanguinary spirit of his ghostly advisers, he 
became a greivous persecutor ; for Grotius, an author of undoubted 
veracity, says, that, in hisreign, not less than 100,000 persons pe- 
rished as heretics by the hand of the executioner, in the low countries, 
by hisorders, (Annals, lit. 1.) Father Paul states them at 50,000. 

The people of England were so galled by the tyranny and rapacity 
of the Court of Rome, that they listened with joy tothe doctrines of 
Wickliffe, and would have derived through him the blessings of the 
reformation, in the 14th century, but for the following unlucky inci- 
dent. Henry [V. having acquired the Crown by the perpetration of 
treason and murder, and being desirous of obtaining the influence of 
the clergy, to confirm his title to it, and to varnish over the turpitude 
of his crimes, he, at their instance, prevailed on the Parliament to pass 
a law, by which the bishops were empowered to try any person within 
their respective dioceses, whom they charged with heresy; and when 
condemned, the sheriff, or other officer, was required by it to burn 
the heretic in the most eminent place.* On the rise of the reforma- 





having early introduced and adopted it. It is well known that this 
work is much admired and read by the Irish Papists, and that its 
editor, Walter Cox, is protected by the Catholic Board; some of 
whose leading orators opened a subscription for him, when he was 
committed for a libel little shert of treasou. Such are the persons 
who complain of a want of religious liberty !!! 

* This engine of Popish cruelty, which answered in every respect to 
the Inquisition, was soon employed by the clergy to extirpate the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe. William Sautre, Rector of St. Osithes, in Lon- 
don, the first person who fell a victim to it, was burnt in the year 
1405, and the next person was Viscount Cobham. They continued 
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tion in Scotland, Cardinal Beaton had many persons banished or burnt 
for heresy. Nothing but flight saved from his sanguinary fury, the 
illustrious Buchanan, whose genius and learning did honour to his 
country and the age in which he lived. Beaton presented to the king, 
a roll of 360 of the nobility-and gentry, whom he suspected and meant 
to have tried for heresy, and the great Earl of Arran was the first in 
that black roll. Drummond, in his history of Scotland, tellsus, that 
the clergy worked on the avarice of the king to persuade him to second 
their sanguinary designs, by offering him the estates of all those who 
should be convicted of heresy, (for they would be confiscated accord- 
ing to the canons of the Romish Church, as stated in page 20. But 
should this scheme of confication fail, they offered him 50,000 crowns 
annually out of their own estates, and much more should his necessi- 
ties require it. The reader will find all these incidents in Spotswood, 
in Keith's Ecclesiastical History, in Buchanan, and Sadler's State 
Letters. 

Queen Mary, on her accession, gave her subjects the strongest 
assurance by a solemn declaration in council, that she would not lay 
any restraint whatsoever on religious liberty ; and yet when firmly 
seated on her throne, she at the instance of the Popish Clergy, had 
the sanguinary law of Henry IV. re-enacted, and under it they con- 
demned as heretics many of her subjects, and had them committed 
to the flames. James II. in the same manner gave the most solemn 
pledges, that he would maintain the constitution in church and state, 
and yet, at the instance of his clergy, he soon after proceeded to sub- 
vert it in violation of his coronation oath. 

Davila, in the 5th book of his history, and Thuanus, inform us; 
that the massacre of St. Bartholomew was planned with all the coolness 
of deliberation, and that the object of it was the total excision of all 
the Protestants in France, in one night ; and all historians agree, that 
500 gentlemen, and 10,000 persons of the inferior class of that order 
were massacred at Paris, and about 40,000 persons in the different 
provinces, As soon as it was known at Rome, Pope Gregory XIII. 
called a Consistory in St. Mark’s Church, in which he expressed 
great joy on the occasion, praised the perpetrators of it, ordered the 








to burn heretics under it till the reformation ; these trials may be seen 
in Fox's acts and monuments. The Wickliffites were burnt for de- 
nying, or refusing to acknowledge, the grossest superstitious doctrines, 
and among others the following, as stated by Sir Edward Coke: 
“« That there was no merit in doing pilgrimage at the tomb of Thomas 
a Becket, or of St. Mary of Walsingham, nor in adoring the cruci- 
fix, or the images of any Saints, and that it was sufficient to confess 
to God instead of Priests.” He then observes: ‘* which opinions 
were so far from heresy, as the makers of the statute or the Ist of 
Elizabeth had great cause to limit what was heresy.” (3d Institute p. 
41.seep.8.) This sanguinary law was introduced into different 
editions of the Genera] Councils. (Concil. Binii, tom. x. part ii, p. 
2101, A.D. 1408.) 
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cardinals to return thanks to the Almighty for so signal an advantage 
obtained for the Holy See, and that a jubilee should be published ail 
over Christendom.--(Thuanus, lil.63. sec. 14.)--It is generally believed 
that 100,000 Protestants were massacred in the Rebellion of 1641 in 
Ireland. Hugh Oge M‘Mahon, one of the leading conspirators, con- 
fessed that it was intended to murder all the Irish Protestan‘s in onenight, 
and that all the Popish Lords and Gentlemen in the kingdom were en- 
gagedin the plot. His statements were confirmed by the testimony of 
others ; which the reader will find in Temple, Borlase, and Nalson ; and 
subsequent events afforded unquestionable moral evidence of their vera- 
city. While that dreadfal rebellion raged, Pope Urban VIII. issued a 
bull, dated the 25th May 1643, addressed to the Popish rebels of Ireland 
in which he granted ‘‘ absolution from all sins, trespasses, transgressions, 
crimes and delinquencies, how heinous and atrocious soever, to such of 
them as would in imitation of their godly and worthy ancestors, endea- 
vour by force of arms, to deliver their thralled nation from the oppres- 
sions and grievous injuries of the heretics, wherewith this long time it 
hath been afflicted, and heavily burthened, and gallantly do what in them 
lieth, to extirpate and totally root out those workers of iniquity, who 
in the kingdom of Ireland had infected, and are always: striving to in- 
fect, the mass of Catholic purity, with the pestiferous leaven of their 
heretical contagion.” Hugh Reily, of the county of Down, Edmund 
O‘Junagh, of the county of Antrim, Maurice M‘Credon, of the 
county of Trone, and James Hallaghan, of the county of Armagh, 

all Papists, deposed, that the Priests, Jesuits, and Friars of England, 
Ireland, Spain, and other countries beyond the seas, were the pro- 
jectors, plotters, and contrivers of that rebellion, and that they had 
been six years in making preparation for it.* 

Philip III. expelled the Moors from Spain, Louis XIV. the Pro- 
testants from France, at the instance of their bigoted clergy ; by which 
they did material injury to their respective countries. Francis I. 
began, in the year 1545, to persecute the French Protestants, when 
they were peaceable and loyal ; and his successors Henry II. Francis 
II. and Charles IX. continued to doso. As Henry III. instead of per- 
secuting, gave peace and protection to his Protestant subjects, and 
refused to declare his successor incapable of enjoying the crown, Six- 
tus V. in the year 1585 excommunicated him, as a favourer of heretics, 
absolved his subject from their oaths of allegiance, and granted a full 
remission of sins to such of them as would rise in arms against him. On 
this, his subjects rebelled against him, and he was murdered, by Jaques 
Clement a friar —(Thuanus, lib. g6. sec. 8.) As soon as this was known 
at Rome, the pope, in a public consistory extolled the virtue and firm- 
ness of the friar, ina long premeditated speech, declared that his fer- 
vent zeal towards God surpassed that of Judithand Eleazer, and that 
the assassination was effected by Divine Providence.—(Jdem, 4b: 96. 
sec. 10.) 

Henry IV. of France, while king of Navarre, was-excommunicated 








* ‘Their affidavits are to be found in Temple anc’ Nalson. 
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by Sixtus V. in the year 1585, asaheretic. He declared him inca- 
pable of succeeding to the crown, absolved his subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, and forbade them to obey him as aking.—(Jdem, 
lib. $2. sec. 5) After his accession, he was twice deposed by a similar 
sentence, in the year 1591 by Gregory IV. and by Clement VIII. in 
the year 1592, as a favourer of heretics.* At length to conciliate his bi- 
goted subjects, and to soothe their fanatical hatred, he became a papist. 
And yet, because he was indulgent to his Protestant subjects, and 
granted them toleration by the edict of Nantes, a crime which the 
clergy never could forgive, his life was attempted in 1594, by John 
Chastel, of the order of the Jesuits ; again, by another Monk in the 
year 1600, and he was at last stabbed by Ravaillae. Similar sentences 
of excommunication and deposition pronounced by the following 
popes against Queen Elizabeth, produced many treasonable conspi- 
racies against her life and government: Pius V. in 1569, Gregory 
XIII. in 1580, Sixtus V.in 1587, and Clement VIII. in 1600. By 
these bulis, ireland, kept in aconstant state of rebellion during her 
reign, was so desolated, that Spencer, secretary to Lord Grey, observed, 
‘* that there was iittle left Queen Elizabeth to reign over, but miser- 
able carcasses, and the ashes of sacked and destroyed towns.” 

A short time previous to the death of Elizabeth, pope Clement 
VIII. issued a bull, addressed to his votaries in the Britis isles, “* fo 
keep out the Scotch heretic, unless he would reconcile himself to Rome, 
and hold his crown of the pope.’ It was to be kept secret till the 
Queen’s death, and then it was to be published, to raise an opposi-« 
tion to the accession of James I. ; and it produced that effect in Ire- 
land, where the popish inhabitants of some of the cities and princi- 
pal towns, headed by their clergy, rose in rebellion, and openly de- 
clared, * that he could not Lea lawful king, who was not placed on 
the throne ly the pope, and was not sworn to maintain the Romish Reli- 
gion.— Moryson, p. 291, 202. folio edition) Garnet the Jesuit, ac- 
knowledged at his trial, that this bull was sent to him, to be used at 
discretion on the Queen's death—( Stale Trials, vol. 1.p. 244.) It 
is mentioned also in Carte’s Ormond, vol. 1.p.133. The gunpowder 
plot has been imputed to it. During the reign of Charles II, the 
state of Ireland was nearly the same that it has been in our time, 
which the reader will find by perusing the secret consults and intrigues 
of the Romish party in Ireland, in State Tracts, vol. 3, p. 626, Lord 
Orrery's Staie Letters, and Cox’s History of that Reign. It appears 
that the titular primate Reilly and his clergy, invited the French to 
invade Ireland, that they organized the people to have them in a state 
of readinessto jointhem, that their treasonable combinatiens were 
cemented by oaths, that money was raised on the mass of the Ro- 
manists, that pikes were manufactured, and that government was 
frequently under serious apprebensions of an insurrection in Dublin. 
In the reign of James II. the Protestants suffered a most grievous 
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¢ Spond, Tom. 2, p. $63. 
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persecution, in the course of which ‘‘ the virtwes and morality of a 
priesthood, which go indirectly to propagate the faith which they pro- 
fess,” appeared in a most conspicuous mauner ; which the reader will 
find in archbishop King’s state of the Protestants in James the Second’s 
reign. The popish parliament assembled by James at Dublin, in 1080, 
passed an act for attainting every Protestant by name whom they could 
discover to be possessed of any property ; by which two archbishops, 
one duke, seventeen eails, seventeen countesses, twenty-eight vis- 
counts, two vicountesses, seven bishops, eighteen barons, thirty- 
three baronets, fifty-one knights, 2182 esquires, were made subject 
to the penalties of death and confiscation, without a hearing. James’s 
governor of Dublin issued a proclamation, ordering that no more 
than five Protestants should mien together even in churches, on pain 
ef death.—(Leland's Hist. b. 5. ¢. 6) 

As the Irish Roman Catholics had been unremittingly endeavouring 
to extirpate their Protestant fellow-sudjects, and to separate their 
native country from England, for 160 years previous to the revolu- 
tion, the government were driven to the necessity of imposing penal 
restrictions on them; and the preamble of the gth William III. c. 
1.shews the real source from which flowed all their treasonable 
machinations for that purpose, ‘‘ Whereas it is notoriously known, 
that the late rebellions ia this kingdom have been contrived, promoted, 
and carried on by popish archbishops, bishops, Jesuits, and other 
ecclesiastical persons of the Romish clergy.” 

Doctor Dromgoole says in his speech, ‘‘ But it is known that every 
Catholic acknowledges him (the pope) as supreme head of the church 
—that the bishops correspond with him as a father---that they receive 
his pastoral instructions---that they communicate to him the successes 
of their labours in the mission.” 

Every person who attentively peruses the History of Ireland, must 
be convinced that his pastoral instructions were frequently the vehicles 
of treason; and that the priests and bishops, agreeably to their oaths, 
were ever ready to obey them; and while this continues to be the 
case, and Doctor Dromgoole assures us that it will, his fellow votaries 
never can be faithful and obedient subjects to a Protesiant state; and 
their religion, according to Mr. Plowden’s assertion, will be, ‘‘ ‘Son- 
per eadem.” 

CRANMER. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO A POET BLUSHING. 
Brus, offspring of a noble line, 
A Sire’s reproach, a realm’s disgrace ! 
Ah! cease to prostitute the Nine ! 
Forbear to vilify thy race ! 
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Biusu—if alone that blush can prove 
Thou art not quite devoid of shame ; 

And guit MisanTHROPY for LovE— 

The Graour’s for the CurisT1an’s name. 
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Inscription on the Monument of a Poetical Sceptic, shewing 
“ what he was,” and not © what he should have been,” 






Originally composed by himself for himself. 






When some vain bard consigns his bones to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

Some vainer bard records where laurels grew, 
And blazons virtues which he never knew. 

But truth disdains the tributary lay 

Which bards congenial to each other pay. 

She wrests the pencil from the venal hand, 

And wisely quenches fiction’s dazzling brand. 

In elder times, when Greece was in her prime, 
There liv’d a man of genius, wit, and rhyme: 
Froward he was, and wayward was his muse, 

He sang alike the Temple and the Stews. 
And, such the strangeness of his ill-formed mind, 















To evil deeds he ever most inclined, 

So closely, too, this system he pursued, 
Having his lyre, by chance, once tun’d to good, 
For once repentance quick his grief displayed 
For virtue gratified, and vice dismayed. 









A wanderer, to foreign climes he went, 
Content with nothing but with—discontent. 
In scenes of misery he took delight ; 

And was most happy, when unhappy quite. 
Of love and hatred he would often prate, 
Yet, all averred, ithat he most loved to hate. 
He talked of mental strength, and daring deed ; 

Of Gods—but Crede nihil was his creed. 

Soft were his strains, and sweet his numbers flowed, 
Yet where he soared, some angry demon rode, 
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Pointed each thought with wretcliedness and pain, 

Loaded each verse with spleen’s infernal train. 

And now at Lethe’s stream he slakes his thirst ; 

Calls them the Jest whom late he styled the worst ; 

Forgetting all he’s said in former lays 

He turns his praise to blame, his blame to praise. 
At length he died—no matter how or where— 

The bays were thickly spread upon his bier : 

With ready tongues, congenial bards arise 












And scatter incense to th’ offended skies. 





But rrutu proclaims aloud, in reason’s strains, 
The cause of all his pleasures, all his pains. 

** Oh bard !” she said, ‘* thou insect of an hour ! 
‘* Debased by luxury, in faith a ‘ Graour !’ 
“* A querulous, unmanageable ‘ Curips,’ 
“* Of passions headstrong, and of judgment wild ; 
‘* Who knew thee best most shunned thee, with disgust, 
‘© Degraded mass of animated dust ! ) 
‘© Thy love was lust ; thy friendship all a cheat ; 
«« Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 
‘© By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 
‘© Each kindred ‘brute might bid thee blush for shame.” 














Lines to him who knows them to be intended for him 
By the same Hand. 





Known for contemptuous breach of social ties, 
Enwrapt in gloom, the heartless sceptic lies. 
Limping, like Vulcan, see the titled thing, 
Of taste the arbiter, of wit the King! 

Patne to his God, and Timon to his kind, 

He shews the double malice of his mind. 

Reason and piety have tried in vain 

To lead this base deserter in their train : 

But how shall these avail where human pride, 

To guile, hypocrisy, sedition, tied, 

‘Has regal power and heavenly wrath defied ? 
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ODE FOR THE YEAR 1814. 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY, &c. Xc. 


The triumph hour is come at last ! 
And from the shore, 

Whence many a trumpet’s solemn blast 
Shouted defiance o'er and o’er, 
And dared the proud aspiring mind 
Of those who brav'd, in dubious hour, 
To each impending danger blind, 
The dreadful scourge of all mankind, 
And mock’‘d his ill-begotten power— 
Even from that vain-glorious strand, 
Fresh triumphs burst on Britain's land, 
The red-cross flames in all its pride, 

As when in early days it rode 

On many a river’s verdant side, 


And with the crimson blood of its invaders glow’d. 


Rise, then, ye Britons! with your father’s zea}, 
As when of old to mighty deeds they flew,— 
Rise in your loveliest majesty, and seal 
The fate of proud Ambition’s crew ! 
God has, at length, his vengeance spread 
On his—the vain Pretender’s head, 
On him, who, scornful of his might, 
Attempted, vainly, to o’erthrow 
His dread Omnipotence, and smite 
The power that laid him low :— 
Gon has, at length, the fiend dismay’d, 
And wrapp’d him in a cloud of gloom, 
Disarm'd the spell, and laid, for ever laid, 
His glory in the tomb! 


Why need I call my countrymen to arms ? 
Mindless of danger, see! they fly ! 

To meet the Tyrant m his dread alarms, 
Beneath his own vindictive sky ! 

Now are thy triumphs, Britain, come at last, 
Thy days of chivalry and glory, 

When many a trompet’s hollow blast, 
And many a banner rent and gory, 
Told to the ear and to theeye, 
The foe had been compell'd to fly 
Before the desolating steel 

Of those who led thy sons to fame, 
And taught their neighb’ring foes to reel, 

At Britain's awful name. 


Onward, then onward to thy glorious deeds ! 
Son of Renown !* thy course pursue ! 








* The Marquess of Wexiineton. 
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Already France from her own soil recedés— 
That soil with its own offspring bleeds, 


And seeks that mercy which it never knew. 


But it is thine, O WetiineTon! to save 
The vengeance of the sword— 

To snatch the pining victim from the grave, 
And see no bosom barbarously gor'd ! 
This is thy greater virtue, —this the charm 
That all delight to hear and praise, 

Before it malice shrinks, and dares not barm 

The wonder of our days. 


Lo! where he treads, what conquests shine— 
Where’er he leads what harvests glow ! 
Harvests where, perhaps, the heart repines 
With undissembled woe : 
But, Britain calls for vengeance, and the lands 
That skirt the Tyrant’s vast domain, 
Repeat the sound ‘till Heaven expands, 
And echoes vengeance o’er again, 


Inspiring sound! thy magic sway 
Steals every Briton’s heart away,— 
To other days the mind returns, 
For other climes the bosom burns, 
For other feats the soldier sighs, 
As when beneath the Gallic skies, 
Thy meadows, Acincourt! appear'd, 
With thine own children’s blood besmear'd, 
And thousands of Old England's foes, 
Who withthe ruddy morning rose, 
For hundreds of her sons lay dead, 
While thousands still for refuge fled, 
(Bat vainly fled!) to shun the woe 
That stretch’d those very myriads low, - 
‘That France might never dare to stand, 
With thrice her strength, against the pow'r 
Of that all-great, all-glorious land, 
Which stings her in the present hour ! 


Go forth, thou Promise of those better times, 

Ere yet the man of blood and crimes 

Rais'd his rapacious hand on high, 

And brav'd the vengeance of the sky,— 

Go forth! and o’er those sad domains, 

Where still the phantom-curse remains 

To tell how many wept and died, 

The victims of his upstart pride,— 

Go forth ! and there thy influence show, 

To cheer the minds of those he made, 

The victims of his overthrow, 


In many a charnel-house,—in many a woodland shade. 
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Already Holland from her swampy seat, 
Conceives the glory of her toils complete, 
Looks thro’ the glooms of her ungenial shore, 
And hears the mounting billows roar 
The Song of Triumph in her waking ears ; 
Swift from his muddy haunt the Belgian Sire 
Breaks forth—the breath of Heaven to respire— 
While strains of gladness shake the wond’ring spheres 





Rapt at the sound, all Germany in arms, 
Cries out for vengeance thro’ her hundred States; 
Breaks forth to conquest, and at once alarms 
The Tyrant at his Empire-gates ! 
God's terror flies before her ;—from their graves i 
The long-forgotten dead, exulting, rise, 
Look through the realms on which they once were slaves, 
And send their execrations to the skies. 
These are thy glorious* works, Almighty one ! | 
Who seeing Europe for her guilt chastis’d, 
Hath now her great deliverance begun, 

Redeem'd her glory, and her foe surpris’d ; 
These are thy mighty works ! and may we see 
The strength of thy directing arm remain, 
Till every land from Tyranny be free, 

And Peace return again ! 


Britain, exult ! for, tho’ thy children bleed, 
God unto thee security hath given ; 
Plac'd in thy own right hand—thy valour’s meed— 
A part of the omnipotence of heaven. 
Proceed ! and put thy trust in him— 
Th’ Immortal Weitincton, who tore 
The dread Destroyer limb from limb, 
To scourge the world no more. 


Hence France, so late all Europe's dread, 
With fear and trembling hides her head, 
Lash'd for her crimes, in turn, she flies, 
The terrors of surrounding skies, 
In vain !—the steady wrath pursues ! 
In vain she calls her vassal power, 
Her vassals to a mah refuse, 
And leave her in her neediest hour, 
Fainting upon her crimson shore, 
To scourge the world no more. 


Is there a heart, when Freedom calls 
Her glowing childrev to the fight, 
When from her cities and her humbler halls, 
She bids her various powers unite, 
That glows not with revenge, nor throbs with keen delight ? 


pane ts 





* See Tuomson’s Hymn, 
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Is there a coward, when the voice 
Of honour calls from field to field, 
To guard the Monarch of their choice, 
And bids them rather die than yield ! 
No ! through the breast the flame of glory, 
Like the winged lightning flies, 
And proud of many an ancient story, 
Inhales the breath of Freedom from the skies ; 
And as ihe distant scene expands, 
With rapture forth the warriors go, 
Destruction nerves their patriot hands, 
As on they move to meet the foe, 


' Thus Spain, when Freedom call'd, arose 
And on her foes, 
! The shame of this our nether world, 
Her ruin harl'd, 
Till from her land 
The Rebels flew alarm’'d—dismay'd— 
Cursing the wise, the master hand 
Of him, who in oblivion laid 
The projects they had plann‘d ; 
And so shall every people be, 
E’en in their subjugation free— 
For what can damp the holy fires 
That warm the mind, 
Of those whom honour's voice inspires, 
Whom Freedom hath combin’d? 
Princes may call, and men may arm, 
But Libery alonecan wake 
The soul to just revenge, and charm 
When Life itself’s at stake ! 


Thas, in the present hour, we see 
The mortal foe of liberty, 
Confounded and dismay’d ; 
From their own soil his people fly, 
in vain his minion-voices cry, 
Their calls are unobey'd ! 
But, see ! the triumph hour is come, 
The Tyrant’s suppliant slaves are dumb, 
From proud Muscovia’s northern reign, 
Down to the garden of the main, 
Stern Retribution cries— 
‘« Arm, arm, Germania !—let one soul 
‘€ Possess, direct, inspire the whole, 
“* Until the Tyrant flies— 
“«* Until his harden’d sinews part, 
“ And the keen pangs of his black heart 
“*« Convince us that he dies !” 


The triumph hour is come! —the shore, 
Whence many a menace burst before, 
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Lin'd with the powers he dared defy, 
Is wrapp’d in gloom, 
While terror reigns in every eye, 
And points to those dark realms that lie 
Beyond the tomb ! 
Rouse then, ye nations of the world! 
And on him be your vengeance hurl'd, 
That vengeance which his crimes inspire—~ 
The sweeping sword—the brand of fire ;-~ 
On him with all your noble rage, 
Nor aught your gen'rous wrath assuage, 
Pursue him, mindless of his prayer, 
Until beneath your scourge he bleed, 
No longer able to recede, 
Or find a refuge from despair ! 
Thus shall the world at length possess 
Relief from all its past distress, 
Thy barques shall visit every strand, 
O, Albion ! and thy glorious land, 
Amidst the nations stil] remain 
Their wonder, 
And that much-injur'd country, Spain, 
Shali tear, 
\/ith noble and heroic air, 
Her bonds asunder ! 
And every heart to heaven shall raise 
Her shouts of undissembled praise, 
And every eye to Heaven shall turn 
And every breast with rapture burn, 
Sending its thanks to him who gave 
Peace to the world amidst her woe, 
A WettrncrTon to lead the brave, 
And crush her most vindictive foe ! 


JOHN GWILLIAM, 
Author of “ The Battles of the Danube and 
Barrosa,” “ The Campaign,” tc, 


EE 
THE LILY. 


Shall spring smile again, and shall nature resume 
Her mantle of verdure, her garland of bloom, 
Yet the Lily alone still lie frozen and dead ? 
Ye Lilies arise, rear your beautiful head ! 
Hail, hail to the Lily, it lives and it blows, 
Protected its buds by the thorn of the Rose ! 


Though England no more on her banner advance, 
Which her Epwarp had won, the fair Lilies of France, 
Yet at England’s high call shall again be unfurl'd 
The Lilies of France, to the joy of the world, 

Hail, hail to the Lily, &c. 
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Yes, Britain! from thee has the sentiment sprung, 

Which glows in the old, and shall blaze in the young, 

Which proclaims to the Tyrant, humanity's foe, 

That France calls for her Bourson, and feels with Bourdeaux. 
Then hail, &c. 


Then high rear the standard, and widely unfold 
The Banner of silver, the Lilies of gold. 
Down, down with the Eagle, its talons no more 
Shall revel unsated in oceans of gore. 

All hail to the Lily, it lives and it blows, 
Protected its buds by the thorn of the Rose. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue History of Edisbury, by George Ormerod, of Chorlten, Esq. 
M.A.and F.S. A. is withdrawn as a distinct publication, and will 
appear inits proper place, as part of a History of the county Palatine 
and city of Chester, by the same author, which will be published on 
the most ample scale of County History, in parts, forming three 
volumes in folio with a very considerable number of engravings on 
wood and copper. 

With the exception of King’s Vale Royal and Leycester’s Cheshire 
antiquities, of which a reprint will be incorporated, and the matter of 
many rare tracts connected with the subject ; the work will be wholly 
fouuded on, and cofitain references to MS. authorities ; and will com- 
bine whatsoever isto be found in the manuscript papers of Erdswick, 
Leycester, Chaloner, Booth, Bostock, Williamson, Bp. Gastrel, and 
the Randle Holmes, with all which residence in the county and 
diligent research have brought within the author's immediate observa- 
tion, either by minate local investigation, or inspection of private 
papers and public documents. 

The pedigrees, nearly three hundred in number, will be supplied by 
the visitations and other authentic sources corrected and enlarged by 
collation with original charters,and continued from the matter furnish 
ed by family deeds, wills, and parochial registers. 

A detailed prospectus will shortly be issued. 


Mr. Octavius Gilchrist is preparing for the press a selection of Old 
Plays, to be published in fifteen 8vo. volumes, with biographical 
notices and nctes, critical and explanatory. 

This work, founded on Dodsiey’s Old Plays as edited by Mr. I. 
Reed, will be enriched with a valuable collection, which has been 
forming during the last fifteen years, with a view to this particular 
purpose. _ In this collection there are many dramas perfectly unique — 
and interesting equally from their extreme rarity and literary merit. 
A careful collation of the various editions where they exist, will be 
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scrupulously resorted to—in order that the necessary illustration may 
not be unaccompanied by that which is by far the most important 
object, namely, @ correct text. The work will be produced in a 
form correspondent with our best edition of Shakspeare, and with Mr. 
Gifford’s editions of Massinger and Ben Jonson. The number to be 
printed will be very limited ; a few copies will be thrown off on the 
royal octavo, or /arge paper size. 

The Reverend Mr. Kett, author of the Elements of General 
Knowledge, &c. has in the press a work to be entitled The Flowers of 
Wit; or, a select collection of Bon Mots, with Biographical and Critica! 
remarks, to which are added some gasconades, puns, and bulls. It 
will be elegantly printed in two pocket volumes. 


In the press, an entirely New Work, entitled, ““ BRITISH PULPIT 
ELOQUENCE ; a Selection of Sermons, in Chronological Order, 
from the Works of the most eminent Divines of Great Britain during 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices.” The plan of the Editors of this Work (beginning 
with the ‘‘ judicious Hooker”) is to select one Sermon from each of 
the eminent Pulpit Orators of England, Ireland, and Scotland, of the 
17th and 18th Centuries ; the whole to be arranged in Chronologicat 
Order, and every Discourse to be prefaced with a Biographical and 
Critical Notice of the Author. In the Selection both of Authors and 
Sermons, regard will be had only to the excellence of the one and the 
reputation of the other, ‘Ihe:sole limit in he choice of specimens wil 
be the determination. to avoid religious controversy. It is expected 
that the Work will make Three Volumes, 8vo. each Volume con- 
taining Three Parts, a Part to be published every Month till completed. 


The History of Suffolk, so long a desideratum in British topography, 
has at length been undertaken upon an extensive scale, and with appro- 
priate embellishments, by Mr. Harral, of Ipswich. Mr. H. we 
understand, is in possession of the original surveys of the county, by 
the Rev. Wm.Betham (author of Genealogical Tables of the’ 
Sovereigns of the World, the Baronetage of England, &c.) ; he has 
been favoured with free access to all the principal MS. collections 
extant ; and Sir George Nayler, of the College of Arms, is also said to 
have tendered his assistance in the genealogical department of the 
work.-—The first part of this History is in the press, and is expected to 
appear in the course of the present spring. 


A Poem, in three parts, entitled ‘‘ The Norfolk Thespiad,” illustrat- 
ed with whole-length character portraits of the principal performers at 
the Theatre Royal, Norwich, is in the course of publication. 


In the press a rural poem, entitled ‘‘ A Sketch from Nature.” 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue further communications of C, H. E. will be thankfully received ; 
and his Aint shall be attended to. 








